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Three Reasons Why 


Mill Mutual Insurance is a 


Sound Investment 


1. Maximum protection 
2. Complete safety 


3. Lower cost 


ILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co SOR Pe Pe ee Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Fire Insurance Co....................... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co...................... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THE RETURNING VETERAN 


Many veterans are now returning home. They want to resume their former places in 
society. They intend to become useful. and productive citizens in their home communities. 
They need jobs to do this. Industry wants to employ them. We can help. 


Most of these veterans present no placement problem. Others will have handicaps. 
The placement of such men requires care and consideration. Their industrial safety is of 


paramount importance. Therefore, proper job placement is essential. 


Past experience in the placement of workers with handicaps proves that this desirable 
objective is obtainable. As compensation insurance carriers, we stand ready and willing to 
help plan and organize a proper program. 


During the last twenty years over one million victims of industrial accidents have 
suffered permanent handicaps and have returned to useful work. Mutual casualty insurance 
companies have advocated and encouraged the re-employment of such men and women 
and have helped many policyholders develop a program for their placement. The results 
have been gratifying and worthwhile. Experience proves that such properly placed 
employees with handicaps have fewer accidents, fewer absences, fewer resignations and 
fewer discharges for cause than the average for other groups. This record shows the way 
for similarly good results with the injured veterans. 


It has occasionally been assumed that companies writing Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance increase the premium rates when physically handicapped persons are employed. 
This is not a fact. Serious second injuries to previously injured workers occur infrequently. 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance rates are based on the experience of the class of 
business modified in some cases by individual plant or business experience. If the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons resulted in more losses than normal, there would be a rate 
increase. There is no indication that total losses are increased when the physically handi- 
capped are fitted into proper jobs. The failure to employ handicapped persons because of 
anticipated increased insurance cost is economically unsound. 


We are dedicated to the proposition that disabled veterans and other persons with 
physical handicaps are employable and that their employment is consistent with sound 
insurance principles. 


To that end we have developed and placed in the hands of policyholders and other 
interested persons and organizations a five-step plan for the placement of such individuals 
with safety to themselves and with benefit to all. 


A copy of the plan is yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue — Chicago 11, Illinois 








JOHN D. PEARSON 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF INDIANA 


OMMISSIONER Pearson was born in Bedford, Indiana and attended 

Wabash College and Indiana University. For the last seven years he has 
served as special agent for the Glens Falls Insurance Company. Prior to that time, 
he was a field man in the same territory with the Insurance Company of North 
America. Mr. Pearson brings a wealth of insurance experience to help him with 
the duties of his new post. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In our March issue we expect to give our 
readers the usual number of articles of gen- 
eral interest with something additional on 
various legislative activities affecting the in- 
surance business. We hope also to inaugu- 
rate a new department of special interest to 
those having to do with the business of 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance. 
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AT LONG LAST 


N end to the legislative consid- 
eration, at least temporarily, 
of the federal insurance bill 

has arrived at long last. The Senate 
and House conferees are reported to 
be in agreement on an amendment to 
be made to Senate 340 as passed by 
the House, and the two houses are to 
act on the Conference Committee re- 
port on Monday, February 206. 

Apparently this brings to a close a 
period in the history of insurance 
which started with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the now famous S. E. U. A. case de- 
claring insurance to be commerce. If 
that decision did not create chaos it 
certainly did create a great deal of 
doubt and concern as to the exact 
status of certain groups and their 
business activities. It was followed 
by increased activity upon the part 
of those most interested to advance 
the Walters-Hancock bill and by a 
feverish effort on the part of all in- 
surance groups to reach some agree- 
ment on a proposal which might be 
acceptable to the management of all 
types of carriers, as well as to gov- 
ernmental officials and the members 
of the Congress. It was and is up 
to the Congress of the United States 
to determine what may be done, if 
anything, to relieve the business of a 
situation into which it has been 
plunged after seventy-five years of 
acceptable service to the American 
public—and the Congress is making 
that decision. 

The revised bill changed section 
2(b), as presented in H. 'B. 1973 to 
read as follows: 

“No act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any state for 
the purpose of regulating the business 
of insurance, or which imposes a fee 
or tax upon such business, unless such 
act specifically relates to the business 
of insurance; provided that after 
January 1, 1948, the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the 


Sherman Act, and the act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, and the act of Septem- 
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ber 26, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
shall be applicable to the business of 
insurance to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law.” 

Section 3 of H.B. 1973 is dropped 
out in the revised bill so that Section 
4 becomes Section 3 and reads as 
follows in the revised bill : 

“(a) Until January 1, 1948, the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as 
the Sherman Act, and the act of Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, as amended, known 
as the Clayton Act, and the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, or the act of June 19, 1936, 
known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
discrimination Act, shall not apply to 
the business of insurance or to the 
acts in conduct thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act 
shall render the said Sherman Act 
inapplicable to any agreement to 
boycott, coerce or intimidate or to 
any act of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation.” 

The last three sections of the bill 
as contained in H.B. 1973 were left 
intact in the conference bill. 

A hasty reading before going to 
press ifidicates that the Conference 
report produces substantial changes 
in both the Senate and House version 
of the measure. It is our opinion, 
subject to change after further study, 
that the “agreed industry bill” was a 
better bill from the standpoint of the 
insurance business than the Confer- 
ence Committee compromise. How- 
ever, as far as the agreed industry 
bill is concerned, some interests ap- 
parently would have it that way. The 
reasons for that attitude are perfectly 
apparent to those who have followed 
the situation at all closely. 

If Congress and the President ac- 
cept this new version the spotlight 
will be focused on the state legisla- 
tures only; however, it is clear that 
Congress will be back in the picture 
again in the fall of 1947. As a mat- 
ter of fact, developments in the states 
will largely determine when, and in 
what way, Congress will again func- 
tion. 
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The “G. I. Bill of Rights” 


By BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
HE Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, approved 
June 22, 1944, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
constitutes a landmark in the field of 
vetetans’ legislation. There are pro- 
vided therein the principal benefits of 
(1) education and training without 
the requirement of service connected 
disability; (2) guarantee by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of loans for the purchase of homes, 
farms or business property; and (3) 
readjustment (unemployment) allow- 
ances. All three of these benefits are 
entirely new and, therefore, were not 
available to veterans of World War I 
or prior wars. Two of the princi- 
pal reasons supporting this type of 
legislation are (1) the development 
of State and Federal legislation pro- 
viding education and training, loans, 
and unemployment allowances; and 
(2) the need for adoption during the 
war of an adequate and practical plan 
to assist veterans in their readjust- 
ment to civilian life beginning imme- 
diately after their discharge or release 
from active service. 
Historical Background 
To have a clear understanding of 
the purpose of the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” it is important to bear in 
mind that prior to the enactment of 
that law the Federal government had 
already provided basic benefits in 
World War II cases on a parity with 
those afforded veterans and depend- 
ents of deceased veterans of World 
War I. The most important benefits 
are as follows: Increased active serv- 
ice pay and adequate dependency al- 
lowances while in the armed forces ; 
guarantee of premiums on commercial 
life insurance policies during service ; 
protection of civil rights and suspen- 
sion of enforcement of certain civil 
liabilities during service; emergency 
maternal care for wives of enlisted 
men; re-employment rights for re- 
turning veterans; mustering-out pay 
upon discharge or release from active 
service ; generous hospitalization and 
medical care for service connected or 
nonservice connected disabilities ; vo- 
cational rehabilitation for service 
connected disabled and training under 
State civilian plans for nonservice 
connected cases; liberal pensions in 
case of death or disability due to 
service ; pensions for nonservice con- 
nected disability of permanent total 
degree and nonservice connected 


Servicemen’s 
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,BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


death if there existed a service con- 
nected disability at time of death; 
retirement with pay of officers for 
disability incurred in line of duty; 
and National Service Life Insurance, 
payable in addition to pension in 
death cases, with waiver ot premiums 
for total disability at the expense of 
the government. 

As early as November 1942, the 
President, on signing the bill calling 
for induction by selective service of 
young men eighteen and nineteen 
years of age, recognized a Federal ob- 
ligation to provide educational as- 
sistance and appointed a committee 
to study the problem of education of 
our service men and women after the 
war. In his message to the Congress 
October 27, 1943 (House Document 
No. 344, 78th Congress), he recom- 
mended legislation to make it finan- 


cially possible for the men and wo- 
men who serve for a minimum period 
in the armed forces since September 
16, 1940, to receive educational bene- 
fits from the Federal government, 
including the cost of instruction and 
a certain amount of money for main- 
tenance. 

In a message to the Congress No- 
vember 23, 1943 (House Document 
No. 361, 78th Congress), the Presi- 
dent recommended aid by way of un- 
employment allowances for return- 
ing members of the armed forces to 
meet an expressed need of some of 
the service men and women because 
of inability to obtain employment 
within a reasonable time after their 
return to civilian life. Federal leg- 
islation was recommended because 
of the obligation to assist these per- 
sons in transition to civilian life and 
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particularly because of the lack of 
adequate coverage of members of the 
armed services by the existing unem- 
ployment insurance laws of the States. 
This message also included a recom- 
mendation for mustering-out pay, 
and legislation to accomplish this 
purpose was enacted into law (Pub- 
lic Law 225, 78th Congress, February 
3, 1944) in advance of the enact- 
ment of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 
This message also recommended the 
crediting of active service under Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance, 
a matter on which legislation is now 
receiving consideration by the Con- 
gress. 


At the beginning of the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
January 3, 1944, there was pending 
before various Committees proposed 
legislation which would accomplish 
the aforementioned objectives, to- 
gether with other bills having for 
their purposes the granting of loans 
to World War II veterans for the 
purchase of homes, farms and busi- 
ness property, and to accomplish 
other purposes later included in the 
“G. I. Bill of Rights”. The various 
provisions of the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” received careful considera- 
tion in hearings and executive ses- 
sions of Committees and in debates, 
both in the Senate where it originated 
and in the House of Representatives. 


BENEFITS UNDER THE 
“G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS” 


Hospitalization, Claims, and 
Procedure 


HE first title of the Act contains 

various provisions deemed by the 
Congress to be necessary in order to 
furnish the maximum of service to 
returning members of the armed 
forces who served on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and to provide as- 
sistance to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in the carrying out of its respon- 
sibilities. 

It declares the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to be an essential war agency 
and entitled, second only to the War 
and Navy Departments, to priorities 
in personnel, equipment, supplies, and 
material ; and in appointments of per- 
sonnel from Civil Service registers, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is granted the same authority 
and discretion as the War and Navy 
Departments and the United States 
Public Health Service. One of the 
principal problems of the Veterans’ 
Administration following the onset of 
the war was the securing of necessary 
priorities in acquiring personnel, 
equipment, supplies, and material. 
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While much was _ accomplished 
through cooperation with the War 
and Navy Departments, numerous 
technicalities of a legal nature could 
not be overcome because the Veter- 
ans’ Administration had not been 
classified as a war agency. 


Hospitalization 


The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization are authorized to ex- 
pedite and complete the construction 
of additional hospital facilities for 
war veterans and to enter into agree- 
ments and contracts for the use by or 
transfer to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of suitable Army and Navy hos- 
pitals after termination of hostilities 
in the present war, or after such in- 
stitutions are no longer needed for 
the armed services. There is author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of 
$500,000,000 for the construction of 
additional hospital facilities. At this 
point, it is of interest to note that it 
is estimated that the ultimate hos- 
pital requirements would be a total 
of 300,000 beds of all types—100,000 
to be available from construction al- 
ready in existence or authorized, an- 
other 100,000 would be secured by 
transfer of facilities from the Army 
and Navy, and still another 100,000 
in the course of a long range con- 
struction program. At this time the 
Veterans’ Administration has in op- 
eration 94 facilities with a total of 
89,000 beds, and there are under con- 
struction, or authorized, projects 
which will provide an additional 20,- 
000. It is expected that these beds 
will be obtained within the next 
eighteen months. A program cover- 
ing the hospital needs of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration up to and includ- 
ing June 30, 1946, has recently been 
submitted for an additional 14,000 
beds. Upon completion of all proj- 
ects now authorized or requested, 
there will be available in the Veterans’ 


Administration hospitals a total of 
123,000 beds. 


Claims and Procedure 


The Act authorized the Admini- 
strator to establish necessary region- 
al offices, suboffices, branch offices, 
contact units, or other subordinate 
offices in centers of population where 
there is no Veterans’ Administration 
facility or where such a facility is not 
readily available or accessible. There 
are at the present time fifty-three re- 
gional offices; nine area offices, adju- 
dicating the claims of disability pen- 
sions of those men and women dis- 
charged for diability who filed claim 
at time of discharge and are not 
transferred to a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility for further treat- 
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ment; one hundred and ten contact 
units; and nine branch offices. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are authorized 
to enter into agreements and con- 
tracts for the mutual use or exchange 
of use of hospital and domiciliary fa- 
cilities and such supplies, equipment, 
and material as may be needed to 
operate properly such facilities. It 
also authorizes the transfer, without 
reimbursement of appropriations, of 
facilities, supplies, equipment or ma- 
terial necessary and proper for au- 
thorized care of veterans. This is 
another example of the streamlining 
provisions in the bill in this instance 
to assure prompt and adequate co- 
ordination between the Service De- 
partments and the Veterans’ admin- 
istration to insure adequate care of 
disabled veterans. 


The Act removes any question as 
to the authority of the Service De- 
partments to detail commissioned, ap- 
pointed or enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration subject to agreements by 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. The details 
cannot be made or extend beyond six 
months after termination of the pres- 
ent war. Other provisions in the first 
title of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” are 
designed to protect the veterans’ 
rights to benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, including 
the authority to place officers and em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Army and Navy installations 
for the purpose of adjudicating 
claims and giving advice and service 
to the veterans about to be discharged 
or released from active service. 

Provision is made for recognition 
by the War and Navy Departments 
of representatives of veterans’ or- 
ganizations recognized by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration under its laws 
for the purpose of permitting them to 
function in our military and naval in- 
stallations from which persons are 
discharged or released from service. 

Boards of review are provided in 
the War and Navy Departments to 
review the type and nature of any dis- 
charge or dismissal except one by rea- 
son of general court-martial. Pro- 
vision is made for adequate repre- 
sentation of the officer or enlisted 
man or, if deceased, by a surviving 
spouse, next of kin, or legal repre- 
sentative. Boards of review are also 
provided to review the findings and 
decisions of a retiring board in the 
case of any officer retired or released 
to inactive service, without pay, for 
physical disability. 
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Education of Veterans 


We are thankful that the majority 
of men will return without a service 
disability, but many will have been 
away from their homes for a long 
time. Many will have received inten- 
sive education in accelerated courses 
by the Army and Navy and in the 
correspondence and lecture courses 
for those who have had time to take 
them. They will have developed many 
skills in their daily duties and will 
have been disciplined from dangerous 
experiences. Many of these persons 
will not wish to return to their old 
jobs but will prefer to make use of 
their newly acquired education and 
skills. Others will take special train- 
ing for many types of jobs which will 
be foreseen in a changing world. 
Therefore, under Title II of the “G. 
I. Bill of Rights”, Uncle Sam offers 
a refresher or retraining course for 
a period of one year without regard 
to the age of the veteran when he en- 
tered service. 

To be eligible for this benefit the 
person must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and must have 
been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonor- 
able, and must have served 90 days 
or more, exclusive of any period he 
was assigned for a course of educa- 
tion or training under the Army spe- 
cialized training program or the Navy 
college training program, which 
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course was a continuation of his civil- 
ian course and was pursued to com- 
pletion, or as a cadet or midshipman 
at one of the service academies. If 
he served less than 90 days, he must 
have been discharged or released 
from active service by reason of a 
service incurred injury or disability. 

He may take this course in an ap- 
proved school or establishment where 
he wishes on the job training. In 
order to be entitled to further educa- 
tion beyond one year, he must show 
that his education or training was 
interrupted by the war. If he was 
not over twenty-five years of age, it 
is presumed by law that his education 
was interrupted; if over twenty-five, 
it will be necessary for him to estab- 
lish that his education was inter- 
rupted. The additional education or 
training beyond one year may not ex- 
ceed an additional three years and is 
determined by length of service and 
satisfactory progress in the course 
pursued. Before the war, many a 
young man and ‘woman, upon finish- 
ing high school, would have mailed 
their credits to the college of their 
choice, with inquiry as to their ac- 
ceptance and the expense of a college 
education. Then they would have 
worked their way through college or 
might have asked their parents to pay 
expenses. Now when they return 
from the war, they may secure ap- 
proval of their credits for previous 
education and military service. If 





accepted, the government will pay the 
way. The law authorizes as much as 
$500 for a school year for tuition 
and other necessary expenses, plus 
subsistence allowance of $50 per 
month if without dependents or $75 
per month if the veteran has a de- 
pendent or dependents. Application 
may be made to any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration office or at any approved 
school or establishment at which the 
education is desired. The expert vo- 
cational guidance available to dis- 
abled veterans is not required but 
may be secured. 

The Act provides that the course 
shall be initiated not later than two 
years after either the date of his dis- 
charge or the termination of the pres- 
ent war, whichever is the later, and 
no such education or training can be 
afforded beyond seven years after the 
termination of the war. 


Loans 

Under Title III of the “G. I. Bill 
of Rights” provision is made for 
guaranty by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of loans for the 
purchase or construction of homes, 
purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment and for purchase of business 
property. 

To be eligible for loan guaranty, 
the person must have served in the 
active military or naval service on or 
after September 16, 1940, and prior 
to the termination of the present war, 
and must have been discharged or re- 


Veterans’ Administration Facility—San Francisco, California 
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Veterans’ Administration Contact at Army Installation 


leased therefrom under conditions 
other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more, or by rea- 
son of an injury or disability incurred 
in service in line of duty. Applica- 
tion for guaranty of loans may be 
made within two years after separa- 
tion from service or two years after 
termination of the war, whichever is 
the later date, but in no event more 
than five years after the termination 
of the war. 

The Administrator may guarantee 
not to exceed 50 per centum of a loan 
or loans but the aggregate amount 
guaranteed cannot exceed $2,000. The 
interest on the amount guaranteed will 
be paid by the government for the 
first year. Where a principal loan has 
been approved by a Federal agency to 
be made or guaranteed or insured by 
it, and the veteran is in need of a 
second loan to cover the remainder 
of the purchase price or cost, or part 
thereof, the Administrator may guar- 
antee the full amount of the second 
loan subject to the $2,000 limitation. 
The second loan must not exceed 20 
per centum of the purchase price or 
cost and the rate of interest thereon 
canngt exceed that of the principal 
loan by more than 1 per centum. The 
loans guaranteed by the Administrat- 
or may bear interest at the rate not 
exceeding 4 per centum per annum 
and must be payable in full in not 
more than twenty years. 

The limitations placed by Congress 
on these loans are generally those 
dictated by sound business practice. 





The veteran, the maker of the loan, 
and the government are protected by 
provisions for the expenditure of the 
proceeeds of the loan, the reasonable- 
ness of the price paid for property, 
and the likelihood due to the means 
and training of the veteran that such 
loan will be paid out according to its 
terms. Necessary forms will be made 
available at all Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities, but those not operat- 
ing regional offices will advise pros- 
pective lenders and veterans as to the 
location of the facility to which the 
forms may be sent. In order to in- 
augurate the loan program, the first 
four guaranty units have been estab- 
lished at New York City; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; and Chicago, Illinois; and their 
number will be increased rapidly. 


Employment of Veterans 


In Title IV of the Act, Congress 
declares in its intent and purpose 
there shall be an effective job counsel- 
ing and employment placement serv- 
ice for veterans and to that end that 
policies shall be promulgated and ad- 
ministered so as to provide for them 
the maximum possible opportunity in 
the field of gainful employment. 
There was created by this title, to 
cooperate with and assist the United 
States Employment Service, a Vet- 
erans’ Placement Service Board con- 
sisting of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, as Chairman, the Di- 
rector of the National Security 
Agency. The Board determines all 






ministration of the Veterans’ 
ployment Service of the United States 
Employment Service. The Chairman 
of the Board has direct authority and 
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matters of policy relating to the ad- 
Em- 


responsibility for carrying out its 
policies through the veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives in the sev- 
eral States or through persons en- 


gaged in activities authorized under 
the Selective Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. The Chairman may dele- 
gate such authority to an executive 


secretary who shall become the chief 
of the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice of the United States Employment 
Service. This action has been taken. 
The records of the Veterans’ Person- 
nel Division, National Selective 
Service System, and the Veterans’ 
Employment Service of the United 
States Employment Service are avail- 
able to the Board. Provision is made 
for the assignment to each of the 
States of a veterans’ employment rep- 
resentative, who must be a war veter- 
an and at date of appointment a bona 
fide resident of the State for at least 
two years. The appointment is under 
civil service laws. The veterans’ 
employment representative is attached 
to the staff of the public employment 
service in the State to which he is 
assigned. The representative is re- 
sponsible to the Board through its 
executive secretary, the Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, for 
the execution of the Board’s veterans’ 
placement policies. In cooperation 
with the public employment service 
staff in the State, he is responsible 
for the supervision of the registration 
of veterans in local employment of- 
fices and for placement of veterans in 
employment; assisting in securing 
and maintaining current information 
as to available employment in public 
works and private industry or busi- 
ness; promoting the interest of em- 
ployers in employing veterans; 
maintaining regular contact with em- 
ployers and veterans’ organizations 
with a view of keeping employers ad- 
vised of veterans available for em- 
ployment and veterans advised of op- 
portunities for employment; and as- 
sisting in improving working condi- 
tions and advancement of employ- 
ment of veterans. 


At this point it may be well to 
mention an Act independent of the 
“G. I. Bill of Rights”, but which has 
a bearing on the question of employ- 
ment of veterans, namely, the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944, ap- 
proved June 27, 1944, which gives 
honorably discharged veterans, their 
widows, and wives of disabled vet- 
erans, who themselves are not qual- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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What the Insurance Buyer Wants 
from His Agent and Broker 


*By EUGENE DOUGHERTY 

InsuRANCE MaAnacer oF ANHEUSER-Buscn, Inc. 
HE insurance business can be 
justifiably proud of the part it 
has played in the war effort. 

Few people outside the business it- 

self realize or have any conception 
of the strain put upon the business in 
the conversion of our national econ- 
omy to meet the exigencies of war. 
Neither does the public in general 
know of the splendid cooperation 
shown by the business in the effort 
to conserve the nation’s resources 
and manpower. And as an expres- 
sion of its underwriting judgment, a 
look at the investment portfolios of 
most of the insurance companies will 
disclose that a substantial portion of 
their assets have been invested in 

Government securities. 

It is regrettable that in these times 
of uncertainty the business should 
also be confronted with the almost 
insuperable problems raised in con- 
nection with the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters case. 
In the history of its development, 
however, the insurance business has 
been faced on several different occa- 
sions with the prospect of federal 
regulation. The first such occasion 
was shortly after the Civil War, 
when in the celebrated case of Paul 
vs. Virginia, the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the business 
of insurance did not constitute “com- 
merce” within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 8, Article I of the Constitution. 
It seems rather ironical that in the 
defense of that case the insurance 
business contended that insurance 
was “commerce” and therefore not 
subject to the regulatory laws of the 
respective states. Shortly after the 
turn of the century the business was 
again threatened with federal regu- 
lation, this time brought about by the 
unsavory disclosures of the Arm- 
strong Committee in its investigation 
of the life insurance business in New 
York. Agitation by an indignant 
public for federal regulation of the 
insurance business was dropped when 
the insurance companies themselves 
undertook to “clean up”’ the business. 
Since that time abortive attempts at 
federal regulation have been made 
through .cofgressional action, but up 
until the present what has not been 
successfully accomplished through 


*Address before the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis, November 21, 1944. 
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legislative processes has been made a 
fait accompli through judicial inter- 
pretation in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case. In a precedent shat- 
tering decision the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the business of insur- 
ance is “commerce” and as such, sub- 
ject to all the federal laws pertaining 
to the regulation of commerce. That 
decision has thrown the entire busi- 
ness into a state of confusion, worse 
confounded by prevailing federal 
statutes which in some respects are 
diametrically opposed to the funda- 
mental principles and modus operandi 
of the business as developed over the 
years through State regulation. 
ee @ @® 


As insurance manager for my com- 
pany it is my business to s¢e that my 
company is adequately insured against 
those hazards which might involve 
the corapany in financial difficulties. 
And since the welfare of my company 
may depend to a certain extent upon 
the welfare of the insurance compan- 
ies to whom the burden of risk has 
been shifted it is only natural that I 
should be very much interested in 
the problems affecting the insurance 
business. Like all other American 
business nurtured on the doctrine of 
laissez-faire the insurance business 


has been faced with strong competi- 


tion from both domestic and foreign 
insurance companies. Healthful com- 
petition and rivalry has been condu- 
cive to making the entire insurance 
structure more efficient and service- 
able, more elastic to the demands and 
requirements of the insuring public. 
On the other hand there .has been 


entirely too much suspicion, too 
many fears, too much bickering and 
mud-slinging, particularly upon the 
subject of the relative merit and de- 
merit of stock, mutual and reciprocal 
companies. As a whole, the mutuals, 
reciprocals and non-bureau stock 
companies have contributed much to 
the insurance business, and have 
shown a disposition to be more pro- 
gressive in underwriting outlook than 
the more orthodox and conservative 
bureau stock companies. 


Strange to say, most of the conflict 
has originated within the business it- 
self, although in just the last few 
years there has been some talk about 
a possible reconciliation of differ- 
ences. Such a move would be of in- 
estimable benefit, both to the business 
and to the insuring public. Other 
businesses spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in advertising 
their products, the purpose of which 
is not only to create good-will but 
primarily to expand their markets. 
Yet the insurance business, having 
more customers possibly than any 
other type of business, is met with 
apathy, if not outright hostility, by 
the public. The average man on the 
street thinks that rates are too high, 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
are paid annually into the coffers of 
the insurance companies for the bene- 
fit of either management or of man- 
agement and the stockholders of the 
companies. Yet recent statistics in- 
dicate that primarily from the view- 
point of return on investment, the 
stock companies earned only about 
two per cent on their invested capital. 

One of the most common criticisms 
against the insurance business, often 
repeated in buyer circles, is that the 
business is too conervative, that in- 
stead of looking forward the business 
is too deeply rooted in the past. in 
the post-war expansion of American 
industry and trade the insurance busi- 
ness in this country faces a definite 
challenge. Is it going to be in a po- 
sition to supply the insuring needs of 
our expanded economy, or will it sit 
idly by and allow foreign insurance 
sources to regain weakened strength 
in servicing American enterprise? 
What with the enormous amount of 
capital available in this country, and 
assuming a more progressive spirit 
typical of the American business man, 
there is no reason why, American in- 
surance interests should not achieve 
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a dominant position in the interna- 
tional insurance field. 
In being asked to speak on the sub- 
ject “What the Insurance Buyer 
Wants from His Agent and Broker” 
the thought has occurred to me that 
if I had the collective experience of 
the agents and brokers attending this 
meeting I would probably hear some 
amusing and enlightening stories. 
The words “Agent” and “Broker” 
are often used synonymously, al- 
though technically, and in some jur- 
isdictions, actually, their functions 
are entirely different. While agents 
represent the companies, brokers are 
considered legally as representing the 
assured. No such fine distinction is 
made by the public, both agents and 
brokers being looked upon as “in- 
surance salesmen” representing the 
interests of the insurance companies. 


The agency system has been the 
backbone of the stock company insur- 
ance business. Its function is com- 
parable to that of the factory or man- 
ufacturers representative in other 
lines of business enterprise. As rep- 
resentative of the stock companies 
the agent performs a variety of valu- 
able services. He is primarily a sales 
representative, but he works closely 
with the underwriting department of 
the insurance company in evaluating 
risks and determining the rate at 
which the business is to be written. 
He generally issues the insurance pol- 
icy or contract, keeps books showing 
company balances, collects premiums 
and performs many other services of 
an administrative character, all of 
which to duplicate would substan- 
tially increase the overhead expense 
of the insurance companies. For this 
service the agent is paid a commission 
or a percentage of the premium col- 
lected from the policyholder. 

On the other hand, the broker is 
essentially a salesman, having no di- 
rect connection with the insurance 
companies. He contacts the public 
and generally looks after the insur- 
ance requirements of his clientele. 
For this service he is paid a commis- 
sion by the agent with whom the busi- 
ness is placed. 

According to the figures appearing 
in a recent insurance journal, we find 
that in breaking down the distribu- 
tion of the stock fire insurance earned 
premium dollar for the year 1943 
losses account for 59c of the dollar, 
taxes 5c, field supervision 3c, home 
office expense 6c, other management 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


1 With but comparatively few exceptions all 
advance premium mutual insurance companies 
now write only non-assessable policies. 

2 Most mutual fire insurance companies and 
many mutual casualty insurance companies now 
secure their business through agents compen- 
sated on a commission basis. 
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expense 3c, rents 6/10 of lc, under- 
writing profit 4/10 of lc and agents 
commissions 23c. Statistics for the 
year 1943 indicate further that on 
the basis of net premium for all 
lines of insurance the stock compan- 
ies wrote approximately 77% of the 
business, the mutuals 20% and the 
reciprocals, insurance exchanges aud 
Lloyd’s 3%. From these figures it 
is evident that a large segment of the 
insuring public have concluded that 
stock company insurance offers no 
advantages over insurance written 
through mutuals and other non-stock 
carriers. Because of the difference in 
selling methods, which in turn is re- 
sponsible in part for some price dif- 
ferential, it is only natural that there 
should be friction between the stock 
and non-stock insurance organiza- 
tions. There have been charges and 
countercharges which through repe- 
tition and the process of time have 
developed into a sort of primer for 
all new inductees in the business. 
Some of the charges have merit, 
others are only half truths. Some 
stock company representatives are 
still talking about the doubtful secur- 
ity afforded by policies issued through 
non-stock carriers because of the as- 
sessment feature. Yet from a prac- 
tical standpoint there is little differ- 
ence in my position as a policyholder 
in the event either a stock or non- 
stock company is involved in finan- 
cial difficulties. If I write my busi- 
ness through a mutual insurance com- 
pany it is true that I might be sub- 
jected to an assessment.1 On the 
other hand if I write my business 
through a stock company it is true 
that I am not liable for assessment, 
but I am still liable to the injured 
third party whose claim has not been 
paid by the insurance company. The 
security of the public is not deter- 
mined by the type of insurance car- 
rier but by the financial strength and 
sound management of the operating 
companies. 


Some non-stock insurance company 
representatives attempt to belittle the 
services performed by the agent? and 
broker, pointing out that in their 
method of doing business commis- 
sions are returned to the policyholder 
in the form of dividends, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of the coverage. Yet the 
agent and broker contribute much in 
the aggregate to the business and civic 
affairs of the community in which he 
resides. 


An increasing number of business 
men are beginning to recognize insur- 
ance as a management problem. Con- 
comitant with this recognition there 
has been a searching inquiry by in- 
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surance buyers into all phases of the 
insurance business. Buyer organiza- 
tions have been formed where insur- 
ance problems are discussed openly 
and frankly, and in a friendly atmos- 
phere, with members of the insurance 
profession. Buyer interest and edu- 
cation should be encouraged by the 
insurance business. Instead of being 
“sold” insurance, the buyer should be 
“taught” how to analyse his insurance 
requirement and how to obtain the 
best results in spending his insurance 
dollar. The well informed insurance 
buyer helps not only himself but also 
the insurance business. It enables 
him to differentiate between the un- 
informed “peddler” of insurance and 
the informed, responsible agent and 
broker who has the capacity, knowl- 
edge and facilities to render service. 


In handling my business I expect 
my agent and broker to place the in- 
surance with financially strong and 
soundly managed insurance compan- 
ies, capable of rendering the best of 
inspection and safety service. I ex- 
pect him to obtain the business at the 
lowest possible rate consistent with 
sound underwriting, and to follow 
closely with my office on methods of 
improving the risk in order that in- 
surance costs may be reduced. I ex- 
pect my agent and broker to see that 
the insurance policy is adapted to fit 
the requirements of my business. I 
realize that in this connection there 
are certain limitations in the capacity 
of the agent and broker to fulfill this 
objective. Probably more progress 
has been made in the past fifteen 
years than in any other period in lib- 
eralizing policy forms and conditions, 
but there are still a multitude of in- 
flexible and conflicting underwriting 
rules. I realize further that with few 
exceptions the producers have not 
been consulted when changes in rules 
or policy forms are contemplated. 
Too little regard is shown by under- 
writers to the practical problem of 
selling and to the needs and desires of 
the insuring public. Progress as a 
whole has been slow, and unfortu- 
nately in most instances the result of 
compulsion. The recent meeting in 
New York of the appointed repre- 
sentatives of both underwriters and 
agents for the purpose of discussing 
specific insurance problems holds a 
great deal of promise for the insur- 
ance business as a whole. It is hoped 
that something constructive will re- 
sult from these and similar meetings. 
More cooperation and less friction 
will benefit both the business and the 
insuring public which it serves. 
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“New for Old” in Aircraft Underwriting 


UST outside of Cleveland a few 
years ago, an airliner crashed 
and burned as the result of fire 

in an engine. It was reported that 
parts of the engine had been involved 
in a previous wreck and there might 
have been undiscovered defects which 
caused the second fire and resulting 
crash. 

It is now universally agreed that 
repairs to damaged airplanes should 
be made with new parts. Safety does 
not permit taking a chance when 
there is any possibility of a hidden 
defect. When adjusting insured 
losses, the insurance companies in- 
stall new parts where necessary. No 
charge is made in the adjustment for 
depreciation when the airplane has 
not actually been improved in per- 
formance or utility by the new parts. 

Consequently the repair of a par- 
tial loss on a used plane costs as much 
as a similar repair on a new aircraft. 
Insurance premiums are normally 
based upon the value of the insured 
property, and the value of a used 
plane is obviously less than the value 
of a new one of the same kind. Un- 
less some premium adjustment were 
made, the owner of a used airplane 
would not be paying an adequate 
amount for the insurance, in com- 
parison to the owner of a new plane. 

In order that loss adjustments may 
be made on the basis of “new for old” 
and have the owner of a used plane 
pay a fair premium for his coverage, 
a system of loadings has been devel- 
oped. A new plane, valued at its cost 
price when new, is insured at a proper 
rate for the coverage desired. When 
the plane has been used and is in- 
sured for less than its new cost, a 
supplementary rate or “loading” is 
applied to the difference between the 
insured value and the new cost of the 
plane. 

For example, a new plane which 
cost $3,000 might be insured at a rate 
of 12%, or a premium of $360. The 


same plane a couple of years later 


would be worth only about $2,000 and 
would produce a premium of only 
$240 for the same coverage. The 
“new for old” loading might be 3%, 
and this would be applied to the dif- 
ference between the cost price and 
the present value, the difference in 
this case being $1,000. This loading 
of $30 is added to the $240 premium, 
making a total premium of $270 for 
the used plane. 

There is a special problem today 
because many of the planes released 
as surplus by the Government are be- 
ing insured for amounts far below 
the normal value for planes of like 
age and condition. For example, one 
particular model which has a list price 
of about $8,000 has been sold in 
considerable quantities for around 
$3,000. These planes are practically 
new and the low price is due to the 
high operating cost of this plane and 
the large number of them which have 
been released as surplus. 

In case of total loss the insured 
value should not exceed $3,000 be- 
cause another plane of like model and 
condition can be secured for that 
amount. On the other hand, a rela- 
tively minor crash might result in re- 
pairs costing the full amount of the 
insurance because of the “new for 
old” method of adjusting. 

Under these extreme circumstances 
the loadings normally applied to take 
care of this situation are not suffi- 
cient to cover the expected losses on 
planes purchased under the unusual 
conditions of today. 

Two methods are being used by 
aviation insurance underwriters to 
provide the insurance companies with 
adequate ‘premium for the coverage 
and to give the insured what he con- 
siders satisfactory protection. The 
first method is the use of a “com- 
ponent parts agreement” on the pol- 
icy. In the case cited where an 
$8,000 plane is purchased for $3,000, 
the engine might be insured for $400, 
each wing for $300, and so ‘on 


through the various parts of the 
plane. The amount allocated to each 
part of the plane would be in pro- 
portion to its value relative to the 
cost of the entire plane. In case of 
partial loss the insured would be al- 
lowed up to the amount specified for 
each damaged part. This type of 
coverage is frequently satisfactory to 
a fixed-base operator who has facil- 
ities to make repairs to his own 
planes. He secures a discount on the 
cost of parts and the cost of his labor 
is net. However, the use of a com- 
ponent parts schedule is ordinarily 
not satisfactory to the private in- 
sured who has to pay full list price 
for his parts and regular retail hourly 
1ates for labor. 

A second method used by some avi- 
ation insurance companies provides 
for two amounts of insurance. The 
first amount is the figure for total loss 
purposes. To return to the example, 
the amount for this purpose might 
be $3,000 and it is customary to se- 
cure the premium for this amount by 
applying the rate for the coverage 
desired. 

The second amount of insurance is 
that used for purposes of adjusting a 
partial loss. This might be a figure 
up to 70 or 80% of the list price or, 
in the case of the example, approxi- 
mately $6,000. Partial losses would 
be adjusted on the basis of “new for 
old” up to the amount of $6,000. If 
the cost of repairs exceeded the 
$6,000 figure, the plane would be 
considered a total loss and payment 
would be made on that basis, salvage 
remaining with the insured. 

In order to secure the premium for 
the partial loss figure, the $6,000 
would be applied to the loading which 
would be used under normal circum- 
stances. The total of the two premi- 
ums would be that paid for the cov- 
erage. 

As a matter of underwriting, many 
companies do not feel it is wise to in- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From January 1, 1945 Through January 31, 1945 











481, NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS. Recording impres- 
sive gains during its 43rd year of operation, the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of Seattle, 
last year enjoyed a total premium income of $10,- 
710,394.10 and increased its total admitted as- 
sets over §$1,200,000.00 to the present figure of 
$13,765,832.34, according to L. D. Brill, presi- 
dent. Despite a large national increase in fire 
losses, the Northwestern was able to add $352,- 
120.00 to its net cash surplus, bringing this fund 
up to $3,661,810.05. Policyholders of the com- 
pany received $1,596,676.77 in dividends during 1944 
bringing total dividends paid since organization 
to more than $35,000,000.00 the financial state- 
ment disclosed. 


482, HIGHWAY ACCIDENT TRENDS. In a news release 
covering the operations of Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of which he is executive vice presi- 
dent, Mr. H. G. Kemper, Chicago, called attention 
to and emphasized a serious increase in accidents 
and fatalities on the streets and highways in 1944. 
Mr. Kemper attributed this to lessened observance 
by motorists of war time speed limits, to war hys- 
teria and to failure of motorists to operate their 
older cars with due regard to their mechanical con- 
dition. Mr. Kemper said: - "If this serious trend 
continues the relaxing of wartime restrictions af- 
ter the war will result in the most terrific dam- 
age to property and increase of injuries and deaths 
by automobile that the people of this country have 
ever experienced." 


483. BAN ON CONVENTIONS. The Office of Defense 
Transportation in a release dated January 22 an- 
nounces that only two of the first one hundred re- 
quests for permission to hold group meetings with 
attendance of more than fifty persons have been 
approved by the War Committee on conventions. The 
two organizations whose meetings received Com- 
mittee approval are the American Red Cross which 
plans to conduct a series of regional meetings in 
connection with its forthcoming $200,000,000.00 
war-fund campaign and the United War Fund of North 
Carolina which was granted permission to hold a 
one-day meeting of 65 persons in Raleigh. Included 
among those organizations refused permits were 
national and regional trade associations, medical, 
educational, banking, agriculture, professional 
government employee, religious, fraternal, recre- 
ational and social groups, in addition to a num- 
ber of trade shows, exhibitions and market week 
gatherings. 


484, POSTWAR TRAFFIC SAFETY. Co-ordination of the 
co-operative action to reduce the nation's traffic 
toll will mark the efforts of the Promotion Con- 
mittee recently named by the National Committee for 
Postwar Traffic Safety. Two projects already 
launched by the National Committee will be the in- 
mediate objectives of the new promotional commit- 
tee. They include A Program for Postwar Traffic 
Safety, and the Nationwide Special Brake Emphasis 
Program. Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
National Conservation Bureau, New York, New York, 
is chairman of the Promotional Committee. W. Earl 
Hall, managing editor, Globe-Gazette, Mason City, 
Iowa, is vice-chairman, and M. R. Darlington, Jr., 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation, is secretary. 
Primary concern of the committee will be to assist 
in the distribution of the sound slidefilm, "Traf- 
fic Jam Ahead!" among: the sponsoring organizations, 
and the enlistment of additional support from or- 
ganizations and groups having a corollary inter- 
est in safety. The brake check program initiated 


by the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice is being aided by the promotion committee 
among the 48 national sponsor organizations of the 
National Committee for Postwar Traffic Safety. 


According to M. R. Darlington, Jr., committee sec- 
retary, the brake program will require the first 
attention of the new committee because of the 
opening of the IACP program April 15 


485, LUMBERMENS GAIN. An increase of $1,320,280 
in premium volume for 1944 over 1943 was announced 
recently for the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
by H. G. Kemper, executive vice president of the 
company. Total premiums for the year amounted to 
$52,719,795, contrasted with $31,399,515 for 1943. 
Commenting on the results, Mr. Kemper said: "With 
a net premium gain of $1,258,967, automobile insur- 
ance exceeded compensation insurance as the prin- 
cipal income producer. In view of the number of 
cars being taken off the highways each month, the 
increase in automobile premiums was particularly 
gratifying. Undoubtedly, a part of this gain was 
due to the increased interest of the average motor- 
ist in protecting his home and investments against 
claims for injuries to third parties or damage to 
property by his car." Compensation premiums showed 
a reduction of only 3.6 per cent, to a total of 
$12,988,114. Owing to the large volume of non- 
recurring premiums on defense construction proj- 
ects written by the company in the last two years, 
a much larger reduction in compensation premiums 
would have resulted, except that a substantial 
amount of new business was written. 


486. MICHIGAN MUTUAL ADVANCES PURDY. Walter E. 
Otto, President of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company, recently announced that James A. Purdy 
has been elevated to the rank of Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering and Industrial Hygiene. 
Mr. Purdy has been associated with the Company 
since 1921. Starting as a Safety inspector, he 
was made Director of Safety Engineering in 1924, 
which position he still retains. Purdy is an active 
member of numerous State and National Safety organ- 
izations. He is a past member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors of the National Safety 
Council, and last year served as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Detroit Industrial Safety 
Council. He is President of the Society of Pro- 
fessional Safety Engineers, a member of the Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit and the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. Under Purdy's direction, the 
Company's accident-prevention activities have 9x- 
perienced a steady growth in the fields of Indus- 
trial and Public Safety. 


487, TRAFFIC INSTITUTE GRADUATES. Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute on January 20 awarded 
certificates to 24 police officers from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and China who have completed 
the four-months course in traffic police admin- 
istration. 193 men representing 83 cities and 36 
states have been graduated from this course since 
its inception in 1936. 


488, CENTURY-OLD COMPANIES. The names of six mu- 
tual fire insurance companies will be added to 
the list of 69 which have been continuously in 
business for 100 years or longer in 1945. These 
are Attleboro Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass., Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Northampton County, Nazareth, Pa., Farm- 
ers Insurance Company of the Town of Palatine, 
Fort Plains, New York, The Mutual Insurance Con- 
pany of Berks County, Reading, Pa., Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Hummelstown, Hummelstown, 
Pa., and Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Kent 
County, Chestertown, Maryland. All of these com- 
panies began business in 1845. 


489, NEW YORK MUTUALS MEET. At the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of New York State Mutual Casual- 
ty Companies, which was held on January 26, 1945, 
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Mr. Charles E. Morrison, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Utilities Mutual Insurance Co. was 
elected President. He succeeds Mr. Thomas H. Sil- 
ver President of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, who has served two terms. Mr. 
E. A. Guest, President of the Exchange Mutual In- 
demnity Insurance Co., was elected Vice President. 
Mr. H. B. Lamy, Jr., was re-elected General Manager 
and Miss Emma C. Maycrink was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Howard G. King, President of the 
Manhattan Mutual Autombile Casualty Co. Inc., and 
Mr. Thomas H. Silver, President of the Lumber Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, were 
elected to the Governing Committee for the term 
expiring 1949. 


490, LOWELL MUTUAL ELECTS. John W. Robinson has 
been elected president of the Lowell Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Lowell, Mass., by the board of di- 
rectors to succeed the late John L. Robertson, A. 
Clifford Woodside, Secretary, announced this week. 
K. Hutchins Parker was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and John L. Robertson, son of the late presi- 
dent, second vice-president. Mr. Woodside contin- 
ues as secretary and Winfield A. Reed as assistant 
secretary. Newell B. Foster, a partner of the 
Fred C. Church agency in Lowell, was elected to the 
board of directors. Other directors, including 
the president, vice presidents and secretary, are: 
Harry G. Pollard, Frederic S. Harvey, Charles F. 
Fairbanks, 2nd, and Walter S. Thomas. 


491, CONVENTIONS CANCELLED. The Council on Indus- 
trial Health of the American Medical Association 
has announced the cancellation of plans for the 
seventh annual congress on industrial health which 
was scheduled to meet February 13 - 15. The 
American Management Association has announced the 
cancellation of its midwinter personnel conferences 
scheduled for Chicago, February 14 - 16. The In- 
stitute of Medicine of Chicago has announced that 
its midwest conference on Rehabilitation planned 
for early February in Chicago has been cancelled. 


492, WILL DROP CHARGES. In a recent address for 
the Hartford County Bar Association, United States 
Attorney General Biddle announced that he will move 
to drop the criminal charges in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association oase stating that he be- 
lieved it would be unfair to try men on criminal 
charges because they followed practices which for 
75 years were believed to be legal. In his Hartford 
talk Mr. Biddle said again that the Department of 
Justice never intended to seek federal control of 
insurance and that he supports state regulation 
with the suggestion that the States in conforming 
their laws to the S.E.U.A. decision enact the 
standard form of regulatory statutes. 


493. NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ELECTS. Corwin S. Shank, 
prominent member of the Seattle Bar, who has served 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and its 
affiliated companies as General Counsel for the 
past 44 years, has been named Chairman of the Board 
to succeed J. H. Edwards, retiring after a long 
and successful term in office. The announcement 
was made following the firm's annual meeting last 
week. Mr. Shank was one of the small group of 
business men who founded the Northwestern in 1901, 
and through his association with the Northwestern 
has become nationally known as an authority on 
insurance affairs. Since the obscure beginning 
of this Seattle organization, Mr. Shank has con- 
tributed much to its development in reaching the 
position it now holds as the leader of all gen- 
eral-writing mutual fire insurance companies in 
America. Succeeding Mr. Shank as General Counsel 
for the Northwestern, and Vice-Chairman of its 
Board, is Alfred E. Rode who has served during 
the past several years as Assistant General Coun- 
sel. Since his graduation from the University of 
Washington Law School, Mr. Rode has become well- 
known in the legal fraternity, devoting himself 
particularly to the interests of insurance. All 
other Northwestern directors and officers were re- 
elected, according to L. D. Brill, President, who 
commented on the Company's excellent progress dur- 
ing the past year and announced additional promo- 
tions given employees of long service. R. R. 
Forbes, Assistant Vice-President, and for many 
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years in charge of the Company's lumber business, 
was elevated to Vice-President. J. D. Cook, well- 
known attorney, was elected Assistant General 
Counsel. Ruth Richards, the first woman in the 
history of the organization to receive an official 
title, was promoted to Assistant Secretary of the 
Northwest Casualty Company. W. E. Schnoberger, 
Manager of the Accounting Department, was advanced 
to an Assistant-Secretaryship in the Northwestern. 


494, FORTY YEARS SERVICE. Fred Wessels, Sr., has 
completed forty years service with Atlantic Mutual 
Fire of Savannah of which he is president. He be- 
came secretary when Atlantic Mutual was started in 
1905, later was advanced to vice-president and 
secretary and then to president. 


495, PAINE JOINS POOL. Eugene J. Paine for the 
past seventeen years field representative and un- 
derwriter for Utica Mutual has been appointed man- 
ager of the office of the New York Federated Un- 
derwriters at Syracuse which organization under- 
writes special risks for five New York state mutuals 
of which Utica is one. 


496, MICHIGAN MUTUAL INCREASE. In a statement 
just released by Mr. Walter E. Otto, President, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, it is stated that the assets of that con- 
pany have increased 14.55% over the previous year. 
An examination of the Company's 1944 statement 
reveals assets of $16,148,217, which is $2,051,366 
above those listed in 1943. Surplus was increased 
$492,505, voluntary contingent reserve was in- 
creased by $250,000 and now totals $750,000, mak- 
ing- a total policyholders' surplus of $4,251,190. 
The Michigan Mutual statement also reveals a strong 
liquid position. Cash in banks and United States 
Government obligations equal $13,482,737, making 
its liquidity to invested assets 86.94%. These 
two items alone exceed total reserves for all lia- 
bilities by more than $1,500,000. 1944 premium 
writings of the Company reached a new high of 
$9,109,067, while dividends paid to policyholders 
during the year brought the total of such payments 
since the Company's organization to $14,441,602. 


497, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER APPOINTED. Commissioner 
Neal of Pennsylvania has appointed Oscar A. Kottler 
as Deputy Commissioner of Insurance in charge of 
the Philadelphia office. Since 1920 Mr. Kottler 
has been connected with the fraternal "Artisans 
Order of Mutual Protection." He attended Temple 
University and the Business School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania before beginning his business 
career aS an accountant with Helme & McIlhenny 
of Philadelphia. 


498, ENFORCEMENT POSTPONED. As a result of the 
temporary injunction granted by the Traverse County 
Texas District Court to Texas Employers Insurance 
Association enjoining the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners from enforcing an order of the board 
dated October 18, 1944, requiring all companies 
writing workmen's compensation insurance in Texas 
to file the plans of operation with the board for 
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War production and safety authorities are concerned because last win- 
ter’s traffic death rate in the snowbelt was 53” above the preceding summer 
rate. Chart shows National Safety Council research facts. A car travels 
22-foot “Reaction Distance” while driver reacts and applies brakes after 
seeing reason to stop. Major winter hazards are skidding and reduced visi- 
bility. Are your brakes, tire chains, windshield wiper, defroster and lights 
in good condition for winter driving? Neglect of any one may mean sliding 
to the junk pile or hospital! 


approval has been postponed from the original date 
of February 1, 1945 to the thirtieth day after the 
final adjudication of the issue by the Appellate 
Court. 


499, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT CHANGES. Walter Dressel, 
an attorney of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has been appointed 
as Superintendent of Insurance of that State by 
Governor Lausche. Mr. Dressel is 44, a former 
mayor of Reynoldsburg where he resided while prac- 
ticing law in Columbus and is a graduate of Frank- 
lin University. He succeeds J. Roth Crabbe. 


500, ROBINSON ADVANCED. Walter A. Robinson, actu- 
ary of the Ohio Insurance Department, has been 
made Deputy Superintendent of Insurance by Walter 
Dressel, recently appointed to the head of Ohio's 
insurance administration. Mr. Robinson has been 
with the department 35 years and for 25 years has 
been its actuary. He is a nationally known figure 
in the business and enjoys an enviable popularity 
among members of the insurance fraternity. 


501, SIMMS RAPS COMPANIES. Insurance Commissioner 
Simms of West Virginia has taken an independent po- 
sition with respect to federal legislation and has 
written to congressmen urging that they move with 
extreme caution "and not pass any laws which will 
provide a loophole through which these insurance 
companies can continue their monopolistic price 
fixing operation." He complains that 40% of the 
property values in West Virginia are covered by 
fire insurance written outside of the State and 
that West Virginia regulations have been evaded. 


502, INTALA HEADS CLUB. Pauno M. Intala of the 
Mill Mutuals has been elected president of the 
Mutual Insurance Club of Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
W. A. Loar, Motorists Mutual. The club has been 
active in Columbus insurance circles for sixteen 
years. 


503. NEW JERSEY COMMISSIONER. Governor Walter E. 
Edge of New Jersey has nominated Lawrence B. Carey 
as Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for that 
State to succeed Eugene E. Agger whose term expired 
last month. Mr. Carey is president of the Plain- 
field, New Jersey National Bank. It is generally 
understood that Dr. Agger could have remained as 
Commissioner except for the fact that the recently 
adopted constitution of New Jersey makes the posi- 
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tion a full-time one and Dr. Agger did not care to 
me eo his long time connection with Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 


504, SUIT DISMISSED. Federal Judge Abruzzo of the 
Eastern District of New York has dismissed the case 
brought by Eugene Koster against Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and James S. Kemper. The suit 
was brought during the recent national political 
compaign and was generally considered as an effort 
to discredit Mr. Kemper because of his political 
activity in serving as chairman of the Republican 
Finance Committee. In discussing the case Judge 
Abruzzo stated that in his opinion efficiency and 
justice demanded that the courts of the domicile 
of Lumbermens and the Kemper organization were the 
appropriate tribunals for the determination of the 
case. The matter is considered closed. 


505, ZONE 5 CHAIRMAN. Miss Addie Lee Farish, di- 
rector of commerce and ex officio superintendent 
of insurance in Alabama has been appointed chair- 
man of Zone 5 of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners to succeed the late Frank 
N. Julian. 


506, LAWRENCE ADVANCED. Fred W. Lawrence, New York 
regional manager for United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, has been advanced to regional vice- 
president by the Board of Directors of the cor- 
poration. 


507. ADVISORY COMMITTEE. A committee of eight 
industrial executives with Charles E. Wilson, 
President of General Electric, as chairman has 
been appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to 
advise with that department and American Standards‘ 
Association on future plans for standards work. 
This appointment comes as a result of a recent 
conference of fifty business leaders held in New 
York at the invitation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and which at that time took the position 
that each standard approved by American Standards 
Association should represent the work of those 
groups which are concerned with its scope and 
provision and no effort should be made to impose 
standards upon them. 


508, TEXAS COMMISSIONER. George B. Butler, an at- 
torney, has been appointed life insurance conm- 
missioner for the State of Texas by Governor 
Stevenson. Mr. Butler is a former member of the 
state legislature having served three terms during 
one of which he was chairman of the insurance conm- 
mittee. He is a lawyer and practicing in Austin 
and Dallas where he lives. He succeeds 0. P. 
Lockhart. 


509, FRAIZER RE-APPOINTED. C. C. Fraizer has been 
confirmed by the Nebraska legislature as director 
of insurance for that State for a third term of 
two years. The legislature has also approved a 
bill increasing the salary of the insurance di- 
rector $1,000 a year. Commissioner Fraizer has 
been an active member of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and is chairman of its 
committee on laws and legislation. 


510, TAXES. So-called tax equalization bills have 
been filed in a number of state legislatures large- 
ly as a result of the announced intention of Pru- 
dential Life to contest in the courts action of 
the states levying taxes on foreign companies 
while exempting domestic carriers. 


511, AGENTS LICENSED. An obvious move to nullify 
Minnesota Insurance Commissioner Johnson's agent 
qualification program is represented by a bill in- 
troduced into the legislature of that State pro- 
viding that the commissioner shall not require a 
person to take an examination in order to determine 
his competency as an agent. The bill provides that 
each agent or solicitor before receiving a license 
shall file a surety bond in the amount of $1,000 to 
protect the state and the public. 


512, INSURANCE BILL PASSED. On February 14 the 
House of Representatives on a roll call vote of 
315 to 57 passed and sent back to the Senate the 
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insurance bill providing for a moratorium on ap- 
plication of the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust 
acts to the insurance business until January l, 
1948. Strictly the measure which passed was the 
McCarran-Ferguson which passed the Senate two weeks 
earlier with amendments recommended by the House 
Judiciary Committee. Actually the bill contains 
only the enacting clause of the McCarran-Fergu- 
son bill and the body of the legislation is the 
most recent so-called Walters Bill (H. R. 1973). 
Senate and House versions will go to a conference 
committee of three members from each body which 
will seek to reconcile the differences. 

A comparison of the Senate and House versions of 
the bill indicate no difference in Sections l, 2a, 
3, 6 and 7. The Senate version of Section 2b pro- 
vides that no Act of Congress except the Sherman 
and Clayton Act shall be construed to "invalidate, 
impair or supersede" any state law regulating in- 
surance or imposing a tax on such business unless 
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the act specifically so provides, while the House 
measure says that "no Act of Congress shall be 
construed * * *" and does not mention the Sherman 
or Clayton Acts. The Senate version of Section 4a 
provides a moratorium on application of the Sherman 
Act to insurance until June 1, 1947 and on the 
Clayton Act until January 1, 1948. The House 
measure puts the moratorium on application of both 
until January 1, 1948. The Senate version of 
Section 4b provides that "nothing contained in 
this Section shall render the said Sherman Act 
inapplicable to any agreement or act of boycott, 
coercion or intimidation," while the House measure 
strikes out the word "agreement". The Senate ver- 
sion of Section 5 provides that the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
shall be applicable to the business of insurance, 
while the House bill provides that those two acts 
shall be applicable to insurance and adds the Mer- 
chants Marine Act of 1920. 





Photo Courtesy of Casein Company of America 


OR years fire protection engineers have known that 

unprotected steel structural members lose _ their 

strength rapidly when heated. There have been many 
examples of a wooden beam outliving an unprotected steel 
girder. It is seldom that this is illustrated better than in a 
fire at Frankfort, New York. The unprotected steel roof 
trusses collapsed and fell, draping themselves over a nailed, 
laminated wooden beam which remained in place even after 
the fire was out. 


Modern laminated beams consist of several pieces of wood 
fastened together with strong glue of the type developed by 


modern chemistry. The glues form a permanent bond be- 
tween the wood plies, and the defects of individual pieces of 
wood are minimized by their being integrated with the other 
wood plies. It is claimed that the weight-carrying capacity 
of a glue-laminated beam may be three times that of a solid 
timber of equal grade. 

Where it is not possible or feasible to protect steel struc- 
tural members in an approved fire-resistive manner, a prac- 
tical alternative may be the installation of heavy wooden 
beams. . 
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G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


ified, preference .in employment 
where Federal funds are disbursed. 


Unemployment Allowances 

Under Title V of the “G. I. Bill 
of Rights”, there is provided a fur- 
ther protection against adversity, 
through authorization of readjust- 
ment allowances of $20 per week for 
not more than 52 weeks of unemploy- 
ment, if the veteran is registered 
with, and reporting to, a United 
States Employment Service, and is 
able to work and available for suitable 
work. 


1. To be eligible the person must 
have served in the active military or 
naval service after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war, and have been dis- 
charged or released from active serv- 
ice under conditions other than dis- 
honorable, after active service of 90 
days or more, or by reason of an in- 
jury or disability incurred in line of 
duty. 


2. The unemployment covered is 
that beginning on or after September 
4, 1944 (as to self-employed begin- 
ning with the month of October 
1944) and occurring not later than 2 
years after discharge or release from 
active service. No readjustment al- 
lowance can be paid for any week 
commencing more than 5 years after 
termination of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war. 


3. The number of weeks of al- 
lowances to which each eligible vet- 
eran is entitled is determined by al- 
lowing 4 weeks of allowances for 
each calendar month or major frac- 
tion thereof of active service, but in 
no event exceeding 52 weeks, and the 
allowance for the qualifying 90 days’ 
service is 8 weeks for each such 
month. 

A veteran, if unemployed, should 
register for employment at the near- 
est United States Employment Serv- 
ice and after registration file claim 
for readjustment allowance with the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Agency. Payments will be made by 
the Veterans’ Administration through 
the State Unemployment Compensa- 
This is the first time 
that unemployment compensation has 
been offered to persons who are self- 
employed, and the law provides that 
a veteran who is self-employed for 
profit in an independent establish- 
ment, trade, business, profession, or 
other vocation is eligible for read- 
justment allowances if his net earn- 
ings are less than $100 for the pre- 
vious calendar month, the amount of 
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the allowance being the difference be- 
tween his net earnings and $100. 
General Provisions 

The last title of the Act contains 
provisions to insure uniform admin- 
istration by application of necessary 
administrative, definitive, and penal 
provisions. Further, authority is 
granted the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to agree or contract with 
private or public agencies or persons 
for necessary services. It is further 
provided that a discharge or release 
from active service under conditions 
other than dishonorable shall be a 
prerequisite to entitlement to veter- 
ans’ benefits under the Act and un- 
der the Act of March 20, 1933, which 
includes Veterans’ Regulations, which 
latter provides pension, hospitaliza- 
tion, domiciliary care, and other 
benefits. 

Veterans’ Service Committee 

There has been established in each 
State a Veterans’ Service Committee 
composed of representatives of the 
Selective Service System, the United 
States Employment Service and the 
Veterans’ Administration. Each 
committee represents the Federal 
government in that State with respect 
to veterans. This committee of rep- 
resentatives of these three agencies 
will coordinate their efforts in each 
community to bring the service close 
to the homes of veterans, and the 
local offices of each of these agencies 
will be in themselves information 
centers. It is not expected that these 
centers will render service themselves 
other than to refer the veterans to 
the proper operating agencies. 

These community information 
service centers are the medium 
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through which every citizen or group 
of citizens may function in making 
more fully effective the readjustment 
of each person who returns from war 
to the community. They can render 
a distinct service, particularly to the 
disabled, which cannot be accom- 
plished by the operation of any law. 
The veterans will be fully informed 
of the plans for their readjustment, 
Lut upon returning home, they must 
be encouraged to avail themselves of 
the benefits available. There will 
also be matters of local concern—ad- 
vice on business or personal problems 
—for which these local committees 
can give valuable service. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that persons re- 
turning from service be encouraged 
to seek the employment and educa- 
tional advantages offered. 

The Veterans’ Administration with 
its large number of facilities through- 
out the States, together with contact 
and branch offices, and contact repre- 
sentatives in the various Army and 
Navy installations, has emphasized, 
consistent with the policy established 
as early as 1921, extension of its 
services to the veteran through local 
offices. It will be noted also that 
under the “G. I. Bill of Rights” other 
existing agencies and facilities are 
utilized to the fullest extent by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Because 
of the general purpose of the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights,” which is to facilitate 
the veteran’s adjustment to civilian 
life, the Veterans’ Administration is 
utilizing the cooperation of State au- 
thorities, private organizations, in- 
cluding industrial groups and service 
organizations, in perfecting the most 
efficient decentralized machinery. 
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Benefits Already Afforded in 
World War II Cases 


The accomplishment of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in furnishing au- 
thorized benefits in World War II 
cases can be briefly summarized by 
the following information. As of 
October 31, 1944, there were 296,120 
World War II veterans receiving 
pension for service connected disa- 
bility, and 103 veterans receiving 
pension for nonservice connected dis- 
ability, making a total of 296,223. As 
of the same date there were 41,870 
cases of deceased World War II vet- 
erans on the rolls where the death was 
shown to be due to service. There 
were 28 cases on the rolls where 
death was not shown to be due to 
service, making a total of’ 41,898 
cases. As of October 31, 1944, there 
were 2,445 retired reserve and tem- 
porary officers of the Army being 
paid disability retirement pay by the 
Veterans’ Administration. As of 
October 31, 1944, there were 15,822 
World War II veterans receiving hos- 
pital treatment. As of the same date, 
7,517 World War II veterans were 
receiving vocational rehabilitation 
under Public Law 16, 78th Congress, 
which provides that benefit for serv- 
ice connected disabilities producing 
a vocational handicap. In addition 
there were 2,398 approved applica- 
tions pending entry into training and 
1,554 approved applications where the 
veteran, primarily because of the 
good employment conditions, had de- 
clined entry into training. At the 
same time there were 5,772 World 
War II veterans receiving education 
and training under the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights.” 17,723 had been found 
eligible for training under that Act. 
A large number of those who have 
not yet commenced education and 
training, but whose eligibility has 
been determined, have found favor- 
able employment conditions and will 
defer-entry into education and train- 
ing. As of October 31, 1944, there 
were 95,265 cases on which claims 
for National Service Life Insurance 
had been allowed due to the death of 
the insured, the total amount of in- 
surance involved being $803,297 ,000. 
As of the same date there had been 
approved 16,220,256 applications for 
National Service Life Insurance in 
an amount of over 123 billion dollars. 
The Veterans’ Administration had 
guaranteed premiums on commercial 
insurance policies of persons in the 
active service based upon 83,403 ap- 
plications involving an amount of 
over 207 million dollars. These 
guarantees are made under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as amended. 
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On-the-Job Training 


The progress of this Nation in 
meeting the question of adequate as- 
sistance to returning vi‘erans who 
have completed the stren :ous service 
of wartime is readily un lerstood by 
comparison of conditio:; obtaining 
during and at the co clusion of 
World War I and thor: obtaining 
during the present war, tl.» latter hav- 
ing already been previous 7 described. 
While compensation an! insurance 
benefits had been prov led during 
World War I and provis ‘n had been 
made for hospitalization for service 
connected disabilities, tl : treatment 
of such disabilities was a varded gen- 
erally in the hospitals ur.cler the jur- 
isdiction of the War’ and Navy De- 
partments on the theory that the vet- 
eran would be retained for such treat- 
ment until maximum improvement 
had been obtained. However, upon 
termination of hostilities, it was 
found impracticable to retain all dis- 
abled veterans in the Army and Navy 
hospitals because of their strong de- 
sire to return to their homes. While 
the facilities of the United States 
Public Health Service were utilized, 
they were entirely inadequate to meet 
the load of disabled veterans in need 
of treatment, including the large 
numbers who had returned home 
without reaching maximum improve- 
ment and required readmission to 
hospitals. The responsibility for ad- 
ministering veterans’ benefits as such 
was not concentrated in a single 
agency outside of Army and Navy 
hospitals following World War I, 
and it was not until the Act of Aug- 


ust 9, 1921, that a consolidation was 
accomplished to afford veterans the 
necessary benefits and _ services 
through one agency and this was ac- 
complished by the establishment of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. The func- 
tions consolidated at that time in- 
volved vocational rehabilitation, pre- 
viously administered by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, in- 
surance and compensation by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and 
hospitalization in a number of United 
States Public Health hospitals on a 
contract basis with State or private 
institutions. Manifest strides were 
nade in the preservation of the health 
of veterans by hospital construction 
beginning after the first consolida- 
tion and furthered after the second 
consolidation, July 3, 1930, which 
combined the functions of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and 
the Pension Bureau into the Agency 
known as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

It is apparent from what has been 
stated that benefits have already been 
afforded veterans of World War II 


and their dependents during the war, . 


which, in some instances, were not 
afforded veterans and dependents of 
veterans of World War I until long 
after the termination of hostilities in 
that war and that new benefits keep- 
ing apace with the progress of the 
Nation in the care of its people and 
meeting the Federal obligation to its 
war veterans have no counterpart in 
(Continued on page 24) 
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NATION-WIDE BRAKE PROGRAM OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 





IMED to coincide with the us- 
ual spring upturn in traffic ac- 
cidents, the police of the nation 
will conduct a nation-wide brake 
check program during the six weeks 
from April 15 to June 1. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, will 
be carried on in every state with 
some 5,000 chiefs of police and sher- 
iffs participating. 

With the supply of passenger cars 
dwindling at an alarming rate, and 
with cars today nearly twice as old 
on the average as in pre-war times, 
it is expected the brake check pro- 
gram will accomplish a great deal in 
conserving cars and reducing acci- 
dents. 


Records show that the war effort 
has suffered serious interference by 
reason of deaths and injuries to war 
workers on the roads and streets. In 
1943 more than half of the 824,000 
injured and killed were workers. And 
last year, it is estimated, some 250,- 
000 cars were scrapped after they 
were damaged beyond repair in ac- 
cidents. 


The brake check was selected by 
the Association as a device for focus- 
ing public attention on the serious- 
ness of the car and accident situa- 
tions. The program was worked out 
in such a way that it will not replace 
routine police work, but rather will 
supplement it. The brake check will 
not require additional manpower as 
the check takes only a minute to 
make. 


A program similar to the one to be 
conducted nationally was applied last 
year in Michigan. In that state, ac- 
cidents had been increasing for seven 
consecutive months. The first month 
of the program, fatalities were less, 
as compared with the same month 
of the previous year, by 33 per cent. 
In the second month, they were fewer 
by 31 per cent, and in the third month, 
when the program was inoperative, 
there was a carry-over reduction of 
16 per cent. Deaths in the three 
months were less than for the same 
period of 1943 by more than 100. 

That the check caused motorists in 
general to give better care to their 
cars is shown by the fact that when 
the program started, one of every 
seven cars failed to meet brake check 
requirements; when the program 





ended, only one of 23 cars failed to 
meet requirements. During the pro- 
gram, about 11 per cent of the total 
cars checked had brakes considered 
inadequate or unsafe. 


Developed through careful re- 
search, the brake check takes into full 
consideration the current problems of 
traffic law enforcement and the en- 
gineering and mechanical aspects in- 
volved. 


The brake check program covers 
passenger cars only which are in- 
volved in traffic violations in which 
the car is moving, and cars involved 
in accidents. In addition, police offi- 
cers will check the brakes of cars 
operated in a manner indicating in- 
adequate brakes. 


When an officer has stopped a car 
for a moving violation, he asks the 
driver to vacate the driver’s seat. The 
officer then opens the car door on 
the driving side; leaves it open while 
he performs the simple act of depres- 
sing the brake pedal with the toe of 
his right shoe. In this manner, he 
determines the distance between the 
pedal and the floorboard when the 
brakes begin to grip. 
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If the pedal depresses to within 
one inch or less of the floorboard be- 
fore the brakes begin to grip or take 
hold, the brakes are inadequate and 
need immediate attention. 


The most convenient way of deter- 
mining the distance of one inch is 
to place a piece of wood one inch 
thick on the floorboard under the 
pedal. If the pedal strikes the piece 
of wood before the brakes take hold, 
the car fails to pass the check. 


If the brakes grip while the pedal 
is slightly more than one inch from 
the floorboard, they are not to be 
considered safe, and the driver should 
be urged to have corrective measures 
taken. 

If the brakes take hold while the 
pedal is substantially higher than one 
inch from the floorboard, the brake 
check will have been passed, but the 
officer should not in any case inform 
the driver that he has safe brakes. 
His brakes have merely met the 
check conditions. 

When one inch or less of distance 
exists between pedal and floorboard 
when brakes begin to grip, the brake 
pedal actually hits the floorboard be- 
fore enough pressure can be built up 
to make the lining grip the brake 
drums hard enough to stop the car 
safely in emergency situations. 

The average car requires about 130 
pounds of pedal pressure to permit 
brakes to do a maximum job. With 
only one inch of effective distance 

‘ (Continued on page 19) 


For the Lack of Brakes a Life Was Lost 
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Aviation Challenges Municipal 
Fire Protection 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 

EVEN buildings set afire at one 
~ time, twenty-two fire alarm 

boxes pulled almost simultane- 
ously, and dozens of fire calls coming 
in by telephone—how many commun- 
ities are prepared to handle such an 
emergency? The collision and crash 
of two Army planes in Queens Bor- 
ough, New York City on June 17, 
1940, released hundreds of gallons of 
flaming gasoline which spread fire 
instantly to seven dwellings and 
brought to a peaceful residential com- 
miunity a major emergency for the 
city’s fire protection system. Avia- 
tion’s rapid growth threatens every 
city with large scale fires at airports, 
because of the unusual fire hazards of 
airplane service and storage, and at 
any location in the city because of 
the increasing danger of falling air- 
craft. This new challenge to a city’s 
fire department and water supply can 
be met effectively only if it is antic- 
ipated and preparations made in 
advance. 

Even with the best of fire resistive 
construction, airplane * hangars and 
service shops contain severe fire haz- 
ards likely to produce fires of extra 
alarm proportions. The resulting 
drain on fire department equipment, 
personnel and water supplies can be 
serious in these days of depleted man- 
power. Some of the modern trans- 
port and bombing planes contain over 
4,000 gallons of gasoline when fueled 
for a long hop. One over-ocean 
transport plane is rated as carrying 
5,400 gallons, which is half a railroad 
tank car load. The release of such 
quantities of gasoline, if ignited, will 
result in a fire of major proportions 
even in a hangar that is of fire resist- 
ive construction and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. At Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, a recent fire in a hangar fully 
equipped with deluge type sprinklers 
required the use of eight pieces of 
fire apparatus in addition to the 
sprinklers. At the peak of the fire 
it is reported that more than 5,000 
gallons of water per minute were be- 
ing used. There is Some evidence 
that the fire protection equipment was 
not used in the most effective manner 
and that the damage to the building 
would have been minor if those in 
charge had been more thoroughly 
trained in handling a fire of this na- 
ture. Gasoline and the hydraulic 
liquids used in aircraft will continue 
to burn fiercely under a deluge of 


water, and special fire fighting tech- 
nique must be practiced if large scale 
hangar fires are to be controlled and 
their effects minimized. 


Whenever municipal authorities 
have charge of airport construction 
or are in a position to control it 
through ordinance or _ otherwise, 
they should insist that the fire pro- 


tection problem be given serious 
consideration. First, all hangars, 
workshops and_= service buildings 


must be of fire resistive construc- 
tion. The wide spans which are 
necessary to house present - day 
transport planes often make the con- 
ventional type of fire resistive con- 
struction impractical. Long steel 
trusses are necessary to carry roof 
structures, and the tile or concrete 
normally used to protect the steel 
from heat and collapse during a fire 
is seldom used because of the tre- 
mendous increase in weight on the 
long span. Consequently the steel 
trusses in a large hangar are very 
likely to be left uncovered. A sus- 
pended ceiling of metal lath and ce- 
ment plaster at the lower edge of the 
truss would afford some insulation 
for the steel, but it would not with- 
stand a severe gasoline fire. Current 
thought is that the protection of steel 
trusses should be integral with that 
of the entire hangar and should con- 
sist of sufficient water during a fire 
to keep the steel work cool. 


Automatic sprinklers have proved 
for many years to be the best all 
around fire protection. Some modi- 
fications of the conventional sprin- 
kler systems are necessary for an air- 
plane hangar. Where ceiling heights 
exceed 15 or 20 feet, the current of 
heated air from a fire does not travel 
straight up but is carried to one side 
by drafts. The result is that auto- 
matic sprinklers opened by a fire in 
an airplane hangar may be a con- 
siderable distance away from the actu- 
ai fire. It has been found preferable 
to install what are known as “deluge 
type” sprinklers. These are open 
sprinklers supplied with water 
through a valve which is opened by 
a heat actuated device located on the 
ceiling of the hangar. In a small 
hangar the entire sprinkler system 
would be opened at once when a fire 
occurred which operated the heat ac- 
tuated device on the ceiling. In large 
hangars there are several sections 
with a separate deluge system in each. 


It is usually recommended that metal 
curtains be installed from the ceiling 
to the lowest chord of the steel roof 
trusses between deluge systems. 
These serve to confine the hot air 
from a.fire in one portion of the 
hangar and tend to prevent more than 
one deluge system from operating 
when the fire is confined to one por- 
tion of the hangar. 


Municipal authorities must antici- 
pate that airport fires will take tre- 
mendous quantities of water even 
when the hangars are equipped with 
sprinklers. Deluge type sprinklers 
in a moderate sized hangar for trans- 
port planes might reasonably require 
a flow of 5,000 gallons per minute. 
Greater fire flows would be required 
at a non-sprinklered airport if a fire 
involved several hangars and planes 
with thousands of gallons of gasoline 
in their tanks. Both in planning new 
airports and in improving the fire 
protection of existing aviation facili- 
ties, there must be plans for large 
water supplies. The most satisfac- 
tory arrangement for a large installa- 
tion would be to run city mains of 
sufficient size to the airport and in- 
stall special fire pumps, if needed, to 
provide high pressure for fire streams. 


Many municipalities, and particu- 
larly their fire chiefs, are confronted 
with the problem of protecting exist- 
ing airports, or perhaps new airports 
which are being constructed without 
proper attention to fire control. What 
can be done in advance to make the 
fighting of airport fires more effec- 
tive? The most important factor in 
aviation, so far as the fire chief is 
concerned, is the presence and use of 
large quantities of gasoline. A huge 
gasoline tank truck overturned in the 
middle of the city’s business district 
would present an emergency similar 
to an airplane crash. Arrangements 
must be made for the quick dis- 
patch of large quantities of foam 
supplies to the airport in case of 
fire there. Firemen need to be 
drilled in the proper handling of 
foam streams. At a hangar fire 
where burning gasoline had collected 
in a pool several inches deep, the 
writer saw members of an otherwise 
well trained fire department aim a 
foam stream directly into the pool of 
gasoline and scatter the flames over 
a much larger area. They should have 
been trained to direct a foam stream 
against the far side of the pool or 
container of the gasoline so that the 
foam could flow gently over the sur- 
face of the burning gasoline, and 
smother the flames. Firemen in out- 
lying sections of a city frequently 
have only dwelling fires to contend 


(Continued on page 23) 
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NATION WIDE 
BRAKE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


left, it is possible to build up only 
about 50 pounds of. pedal pressure. 
This is little more than one-third of 
the pressure necessary for maximum 
stopping ability. 

When only one inch of distance 
from the pedal to the floorboard re- 
mains, in addition to a lack of ad- 
justment of the brake pedal, there is 
possibikty of other unsafe brake con- 
ditions. 

When less than one inch of dis- 
tance is left, about 60 feet will be 
required to stop a car at 20 miles per 
hour. This is twice the maximum 
distance allowed by most state laws 
for stopping a car. The dangerous 
condition of such brakes then be- 
comes immediately apparent. 

If a car passes the brake check, it 
does not follow that the brakes are 
safe. It means the brakes have mere- 
ly met the check requirements. 

If the brakes fail to pass the check, 
the officer will inform the driver of 
the necessity for immediate atten- 
tion, or take such enforcement steps 
as are required by the policy of the 
police department or sherift’s office 
concerned. 

The one-inch brake check is not a 
test since it does not test the brakes. 
It is a sound enforcement device 
whereby inadequate brakes can be de- 
tected. When it is desired actually 
to test the brakes, a decelerometer or 
some other test legally recognized in 
a particular state should be used. The 
program, however, concerns itself 
only with the one-inch brake check, 
a war-time device designed to enable 
any police officer to recognize inade- 
quate brakes. 

Unfortunately, accident records are 
not kept in detail sufficient to deter- 
mine at all accurately how much of 
a factor poor brakes are in causing 
accidents. Figures from twelve states 
indicate that bad brakes account for 
up to 11 per cent of fatal accidents. 
A good clue is presented by compul- 
sory car inspections. In New Jersey 
last year, about 15 per cent of all cars 
inspected were rejected because of 
bad brakes. In New Hampshire 
brake rejections totalled 19.5 per 
cent. Those figures are regarded as 
indicative of the situation throughout 
the country. 


While the program centers around 
brakes, the police will urge motorists 
to give their cars the utmost care with 
stress placed not only on brakes, but 
on steering gear, tires, windshield 
wipers, and other parts having to do 
with driving safety. 
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While this is a police program, to 
be entirely effective it must have pub- 
lic acceptance and support. So far, 
the program has been enthusiastically 
received by many national organiza- 
tions, many of which have pledged 
active cooperation by aiding in the 
distribution of literature and posters 
aimed to inform the motoring public 
at large. 


Among the organizations support- 
ing the program are the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, U. S. Army 
Service Forces, the Office of War 
Information, the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrat- 
ors, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the High- 
way Traffic Advisory Committee to 
the War Department, the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the Council of 
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State Governments, the National 
Safety Council, the Automotive Safe- 
ty Foundation, the National Conserv- 
ation Bureau, the American Automo- 
bile Association, and the National 
Post-War Traffic Safety Committee, 
composed of 48 national organiza- 
tions interested in safety. Altogether, 
nearly one-hundred groups will sup- 
port the program. 


Heading the program are Brigadier 
General D. C. Draper, president of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; Edward J. Kelly, 
executive secretary; Edward J. Hic- 
key, general chairman of the State 
and Provincial Section; and Robert 
E. Raleigh, acting director of the 
Safety Division. Mr. Raleigh is in 
active charge of the program from 
the Safety Division headquarters in 
Evanston, Illinois. 





Your Automobile Brakes 


Brakes, good or bad, are called into play in nearly all traffic acci- 
dents. Many accidents would have been less serious or entirely avoided 
had all the brakes involved been good brakes. 


While accident reporting in general is not in sufficient detail to de- 
termine exactly how great a factor brakes are in traffic accidents, there 
is ample evidence that brakes are a major cause. Records of fatal acci- 
dents in twelve states show that unsafe brakes were responsible for up 
to 11 per cent of the deaths. 


In motor vehicle inspections made in New Jersey last year, 15 per 
cent of the total inspected failed to meet brake requirements. In New 
Hampshire, of the total cars inspected last year in a five month period, 
19.5 per cent were rejected because of inadequate brakes. Those figures 
are regarded as indicative of conditions throughout the country. 

* * * 


That motor vehicle accidents interfere seriously with the war effort 
is shown by the fact that more than half of the persons injured or killed 
in traffic accidents are workers. In 1943 traffic accidents claimed the 
lives of 10,500 workers, and injured 350,000. 

e e e@ 


The war-time strain on motor vehicles is shown by the increase 
in accidents attributable to vehicle defects. The percentage of fatal 
accidents which involved a defective vehicle increased from 8 per cent 
in 1941, and 10 per cent in 1942, to 15 per cent in 1943. One-third of 
the defects were reported as defective brakes. 

e e« @ 


A brake check in one state, Michigan, similar to that being (or to 
be) conducted nationally by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, produced results that should be studied by all motorists. In 
that state accident rates had been rising for seven consecutive months 
when the brake check was started. As compared with the same months 
of the previous year, in the first month of the program, fatal accidents 
were less by 33 per cent; in the second month by 31 per cent; and in 
the third month, after the program ended, by a carry-over of 16 per cent. 

ee e@ @ 


On the basis of previous experience, upwards of 10 per cent of all 
cars to be checked in the Nation-wide Brake Emphasis Program will 
fail to meet requirements. 
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Fiction and Fact About Mutual Insurance 


T often happens that whenever a 
businessman or a_ householder 
lets it be known that he is think- 

ing of taking out mutual insurance 
he is flooded with pamphlets that pre- 
dict the most dire happenings if a mu- 
tual policy is purchased. 

There was a time when this sort 
of anti-mutual propaganda was an 
every-day occurrence. During the 
last few years, there has been a less- 
ening in the tendency to meet mu- 
tual competition by the circulation of 
false and misleading information, yet 
occasionally mutual agents still have 
to contend with competitor stock 
agents who rely upon long discredited 
statements to hold or secure business. 

For these reasons, we are disposed 
to set forth here the ten false state- 
ments which are the main stock in 
trade of that type of stock insurance 
agent, whose prejudices cause him to 
be unwilling to make fair compari- 
sons when speaking of mutual in- 
surance. 

e* @« @ 

UTUAL in- 

surance 
companies are 
corporations and 
not partnerships. 
The experts who 
prepare the stock company pamphlets 
have never been able to point out, by 
name, an unincorporated mutual 
company, for the very good reason 
that there is no record of any such. 
This effectually disposes of the part- 
nership argument, since a corporation 
is a legal entity, distinct and separate 
from the members which compose it. 
Some court, away back when, did say 
that “the members of the company 
were associated in a manner partak- 
ing of the nature of limited or special 
partners.” Analogies are usually am- 
biguous, but to any one of legal 
learning this analogy is significant, 
since a limited or a special partner is 
one who is liable only to a fixed and 
agreed amount—or as one writer on 
the subject expresses it, “a special 
partner * * * merely contributes a 
sum of money to the firm and is not 
personally liable for its debts.” 


FALSE 
STATEMENT NO. 1 
That mutual insurance 
companies are partner- 
ships and that their pol- 
icyholders are liable to 
each other and to third 
parties as partners. 


When anyone springs the partner- 
ship argument, the prospect should 
promptly ask the stock agent whether 
he is talking about mutual insurance or 
some other kind of insurance, and if 
the agent persists, the burden should 
be put on him of naming in writing 
the institution he refers to and fur- 
nishing some legal proof that it is a 
partnership. Usually the very name 


of the company will indicate that it 
is not a mutual organization. 


te e eo 
FALSE ; . 
STATEMENT NO. 2 HE notion 
That mutuals in the gen- that assess- 
eral writing field are 80 ments connected 


organized that assess- ; a 
ments are likely to bank- with mutual insur- 


a. the ance are likely to 

be so high and 
frequent as to embarrass or bankrupt 
the policyholder, never has been any- 
thing more than a bugaboo with no 
substance in fact, held up merely for 
the purpose of trying to frighten the 
prospect. 


Stock agents should, if they want 
to be fair, recognize that their mutual 
competition int the general writing 
field is composed of a group of com- 
panies that in all their history, ex- 
tending back as far as 193 years, 
have never levied an assessment. 
Furthermore, some of them have 
issued nonassessable policies for over 
a century and this practice is be- 
coming more and more common to- 
day. The only purely assessment 
mutuals are the smaller farm com- 
panies which are organized to serve 
local needs and which, by the way, 
have been remarkably successful. But 
these companies are restricted in their 
territory and the average business 
man or householder could not insure 
in them if he wanted to. The mutual 
insurance companies, with which the 
general public comes in _ contact, 
cither have no assessment liability at 
all or would call on members for a 
contingent premium only in the case 
of a catastrophe which, under like 
circumstances, would put a stock in- 
surance company completely out of 
business. 

There have been desperate attempts 
to argue that a mutual company can- 
not legally limit its assessment lia- 
bility. But very early the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Union Insurance Co. v. Hoge, 21 
Howard 35, established the principle 
that mutual insurance companies 
could limit their liability even to the 
point of zero, thus establishing the 
right to issue nonassessable policies. 
If anyone is in doubt about this mat- 
ter, it would only be necessary to 
write to the Insurance Department of 
the State in which any specific com- 
pany is organized. It is submitted 
that any stock agent who perhaps has 
given misinformation in many other 
respects, should be required to present 
evidence in black and white when he 
says that a mutual company, compet- 
ing against him, cannot limit its lia- 


bility. Mutual insurance solicitors can 
and will produce documentary evi- 
dence of the truth of their statements, 
and stock insurance agents should be 
obliged to do likewise. But try it on 
one of them and see him dodge. 


HY should 

a stock 
agent make the 
bland assumption 
that there are no 
mutual insurance 
agents? A good proportion of the 
mutuals do operate on the agency 
plan, and with none of the internal 
bickerings that so often are character- 
istic of the relation between stock 
agents and their companies. Others 
of the mutuals pay regular salaries to 
their representatives and they are 
equally successful. In either case the 
community in which they operate is 
enriched because the policyholders 
have turned back to them, by the mu- 
tual company, a substantial portion of 
their premiums. This mutual div- 
idend money stays at home, regard- 
less of whether or not a commission 
is paid to the agent; while under the 
stock plan the added cost, represented 
by dividends to stockholders, always 
goes out of town, together with the 
major part of the rest of the pre- 
miums. In any event the mutual div- 
idend remaining in town is usually 
as much as the average agent’s com- 
niission ; in many instances it is twice 
as much. So from a purely local 
point of view, any community is 
financially better off by the operation 
of the mutual plan. Although the 
mutuals cannot be said to be hostile 
to alien companies, yet, if the point of 
patriotism and local pride is raised, 
it must be noted that much of the 
stock premiums, less the commissions, 
have gone out of the country to en- 
rich French, English, German, Japan- 
ese or other alien stockholders. The 
nub of the matter is that all insurance 
must be sold by some kind of a con- 
tact between the company and the 
buyers, and whether you call this in- 
dividual a solicitor, or an agent, or 
pay him a salary or a commission, 
does not alter the essential relation- 
ship. The mutual company or its 
representatives are quite as easy to 
reach in case they are needed to 
assist in revising policies or notifying 
companies that fires or accidents have 
occurred. Anyone in position to know 
will say that mutual companies are so 
prompt that there has never been any 
complaint on that score. Generally 


FALSE 
STATEMENT NO. 3 
That mutuals rob the 
local public by eliminat- 
ing agents’ commissions 
and thus reduce the 
money spent at home. 
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speaking, mutual representatives are 
more skilled in getting quick action 
than the stock agents, because the mu- 
tual man is more likely to have per- 
sonal contact and acquaintance in the 


home offices. Also he has not had 
the example before him of his com- 
panies waiting sixty days before pay- 
ment, as was the stock rule during the 
depression. 


eee 
FALSE , 
STATEMENT NO. 4 UTUALS 
That mutuals refuse to either be- 


ing bereaus and fre and [Ng to the va- 
accident prevention as- rious casualty and 
sociations, fire rating bu- 
reaus, fire and accident prevention 
associations, etc., or have such organ- 
izations of their own. The mu- 
tuals contend that the public is en- 
titled to the widest possible gathering 
of statistics in all branches of insur- 
ance, and are primarily interested in 
consolidation of both stock and mu- 
tual experience for rating purposes. 
The evidence shows that certain 
stock groups make rates which are 
not scientific, but are made to serve 
their own convenience in competition. 
It should be added that as members 
of various bureaus, the mutuals share 
their proportionate cost based on 
premium income. 


The various class mutuals, through 
their prevention and safety activities, 
have been wholly responsible for the 
improvement in the character of 
many classes of risks, which, before 
the mutuals entered the field, were 
either not insurable, or were carried 
at such a prohibitive rate that the 
property owners could not continue 
to bear the burden of the cost. 


It is worthy of note that whenever 
state departments or associations of 
business men complain of the manip- 
ulation of rates, or of too high rates, 
it is usually the stock companies that 
are the subject of the complaint. 
The rate level of the mutuals is, of 
course, always lowered through the 
medium of the dividends returned to 
the policyholders. And also as a mat- 
ter of practical history, the mutual 
rates are so made that the projected 
dividend return is seldom, if ever 
disturbed. 

e @ ® 


HE insur- 
ance business 
fundamentally 
different from any 
other line of*business and from any 
profession. It does not deal in mer- 
chandise, but in a basic service-neces- 
sity which cannot be provided on any 
other plan but mutual cooperation. 
Fundamentally, an insurance com- 
pany of any type is simply a combi- 


ralse 

STATEMENT NO. 5 
That the mutual plan is 
socialistic because of the jc 
absence of profit. 
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nation of persons banded together to 
save the unfortunate among their 
number who suffer from some dis- 
aster in the form of fire or accident. 
Elementally, it deals in Josses, not in 
profits. The company itself acts 
merely as a service organization in 
the collection and the distribution of 
the funds with the added purpose of 
keeping the losses as low as possible. 
It is to be remembered that the con- 
tributions are made in advance by all 
those who are a part of the group. 
Out of the funds collected, the losses 
and expenses (including those inci- 
dental to the fire and accident preven- 
tion activities of the organization) 
are paid, reserves are established and 
surpluses built up. The policyholder 
gets nothing tangible in return for his 
advance payments other than a prom- 
ise to share in the fund should he, in 
the future, be so unfortunate as to 
suffer some loss. The company, there- 
fore, is rightly paid for service, but 
certainly the policyholder is. under no 
obligation to pay a profit since the 
company is not handling, and itself 
financing, merchandise transactions. 
If the buyer of insurance prefers to 
deal with a stock company and pay 
this overplus, it is his privilege, but if 
he wishes to purchase a mutual policy 
it is absurd to say that he thereby 
becomes a socialist or communist. 
Socialism would destroy the right to 
own property, which would mean that 
the individual would have nothing to 
insure. Many of the wisest states- 
men and business men since our 
country began have been members of 
mutual companies. It is the height of 
the ridiculous to accuse Benjamin 
Franklin, Bushrod Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice 
Marshall, and in modern days, the 
most soundly managed commercial 
concerns both large and_ small 
throughout the nation, of favoring the 
destruction of individual enterprise. 
Ask any ten men in the staunchest 
business men’s organization in the 
community, where they carry their 
life insurance. You will discover at 
least nine have policies in mutual 
companies — proving that there is 
something in the mutual principle, to 
appeal to even the most conservative. 


Too much of the stock company 
philosophy is based on the notion, 
prevalent in medieval times, by 
which it came to be regarded by cer- 
tain groups as lese majesty for the 
populace to look around independ- 
ently for kinds of protection needed 
in that day. The same principle is 
just as objectionable if, by various 
methods, people are intimidated to- 
day and compelled to buy stock in- 
surance for protection against fires 
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and other hazards, at a price they 
need not pay. The wisest insurance 
buyers, of course, buy insurance on 
its merits and pay no attention to the 
attempt of competitors to put false 
labels on the mutuals. This is one 
potent reason why mutual insurance 
is making steady gains year after 
year. 
: eee 
STATEMENT No.6 | | is a favorite 
That mutual insurance device of stock 
Soa pace tee osaar™” company agents to 
flaunt before pros- 
pects a long list of citations of legal 
cases said in a vague way to hold that 
mutual insurance is dangerous in dif- 
ferent aspects. The complete answer 
is to challenge the purveyor of such a 
list to secure an independent opinion 
from a reputable attorney, known to 
the prospect. These cases will be 
found to apply to no modern situa- 
tion, or to any general writing mutual 
company now soliciting business. 
Logically it is an affront to any busi- 
ness man to present moth-eaten, over- 
ruled county-court cases, dug up by 
stock insurance propagandists, as if 
they applied today, or ever applied 
generally. An extensive study shows 
that they do not relate to the prin- 
ciples for which they are said to stand 
at all, or were decided in connection 
with small local companies under 
some peculiar plan of organization 
which no one ever hears of now. Mu- 
tual insurance has a clear sanction of 
the law, based on statutes, and well- 
reasoned cases in courts of last 
resort, and statements to the contrary 
emanate from stock company sources 
and not from the courts. 


7 e 638 
FALSE T 
STATEMENT NO. 7 U ss U AL 
That mutuals are not in insurance 


a vonton tg give wide companies are 
take only the larger and ready throu g h 
more desirable risks. their own facil- 
ities and their reinsurance connec- 
tions with other mutuals, to handle 
risks of any size or extent in the 
United States or Canada. When you 
come to think of it, isn’t it an odd 
way to criticise mutuals, by saying 
that they will not write policies on 
dilapidated property. The mutuals 
are only as wary in selecting risks as 
any good company should be, but they 
do not subsidize carelessness at the 
expense of the careful. If the stock 
agents really gave the service they 
boast of, they would inspect risks in 
better manner and keep their com- 
panies informed of unusual hazards. 
The general run of stock insurance 
risks are handled with small knowl- 
edge of what the hazards really are, 
all of which makes for high rates to 
cover unnecessary losses. But mutual 
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policyholders have an incentive to 
keep their properties, or other risks, 
in good condition because the smaller 
the losses the larger the dividends 
and, therefore, the less the cost. The 
only real impediment the mutuals 
have met in their uniformly rapid 
progress is in the insurance of prop- 
erty covered by mortgages, negotiated 
by representatives of money lenders 
who turn out either to be stock 
agents, or connected with stock 
agents, and who demand, for purely 
commission-pocketing purposes, that 
stock insurance shall be bought. 


FALSE UTUAT 
STATEMENT NO. 8 cl ace 
That mutual companies competition 


“fail often’ and are carder ‘ P 
more hazardous in this ‘©84! le 1 “7 4 
respect than stock com- great piece Of 

work, a_ booklet 


panies. 

entitled “There Goes Another Mu- 
tual.” In it were the names of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of mutuals said 
to have failed or gone out of busi- 
ness. The list contained not only a 
large proportion of reciprocals and 
interinsurance exchanges, but even 
life and accident companies and (be- 
lieve it or not) stock companies. 
Some names were listed twice and a 
few mutuals were mentioned that 
were still in business. All this mis- 
representation suggested to the mu- 
tuals that a search of the records 
should be made to see just what the 
situation is as to the comparative per- 
centage of retirements among stock 
companies and mutual companies. 
After a number of years of research 
in which all available sources of in- 
formation in insurance departments 
and state records were examined, the 
figures show, as set forth below in 
graphic form, that 54.5 per cent of 
all the mutuals ever organized have 
survived and only 25.7 per cent of all 
the stock companies are now alive. 
This study was so impartially and 
thoroughly done that it has never 
been successfully challenged. None 
of the general writing mutuals of 
any size, now active in competition 
for business, has ever been in any 
kind of financial difficulty or levied 
an assessment. On the other hand 
the record of the stock companies, 
particularly of the casualty com- 
panies during the depression, has 
been naught to boast about. Some of 
them of the very highest standing in 
former years have either failed with 
considerable loss to their policy- 
holders, or were compelled to suspend 
payment during rehabilitation. Never- 
theless, the whole record of insurance 
has been one of remarkable stability, 
and to this record the mutuals have 
contributed a glowing chapter. 
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THE TEST OF TIME 


(American Fire and Casualty Companies) 
September 15, 1944 


Active 2622 
Retired . 2188 


Mutual 


Organized 4810 


Active 620 
Retired 1788 


Stock 


Organized . 2408 





Active 62 
Retired 466 


Reciprocals Organized 528 
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Lloyds wi 
Organized 179 
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As the matter stands now, any of 
the more prominent stock or mutual 
companies are safe to deal with, but 
it is wise for any prudent insurance 
prospect to look carefully into the 
financial statements and the manage- 
ment of the particular carriers that 
are bidding for his business. 


The stock company assertion that 
capital stock, by some unfathomable 
legerdemain, is necessary for stability 
in an insurance company, may be dis- 
posed of quickly by an examination 
of the item of surplus in the general 
writing mutual companies. In the 
main, it will be found to equal in 
amount both the capital stock and the 
surplus of the comparable stock com- 
panies. In the portfolios of the mu- 
tuals also will be found much fewer 
speculative stocks and _hard-to-sell 
securities than in the stock portfolios. 
In fact the amazing stability of the 
mutuals has been due to the sense of 
trusteeship always existing in their 
management, that has been reflected 
in almost ultra-conservative invest- 
ments. Capital stock, it must be re- 
membered, is seldom contributed in 
any large measure by the investors in 
an insurance company-—it is almost 
universally built up out of the profits 
of the business which are, of course, 
supplied by the premiums paid in by 
policyholders. Again, capital stock, 


while in a sense a real asset, is also a 
liability since, if the capital stock is 
impaired to any substantial degree, in 
most states the company is impaired 
and is headed toward the very rough 


shoals of liquidation. A- good many 
stock companies have had to transfer 
large amounts from their capital stock 
to their surplus accounts in order to 
keep their heads above water. Since 
surplus is the real test, such compan- 
ies have little to brag about when they 
talk capital stock. The mutual com- 
panies are proud of their surpluses 
and their balance sheets, and are more 
than glad to compare them with those 
of stock companies. 


* es * 
FALSE 1 
STATEMENT NO. 9 U T U A L 
That a mutual insurance Insurance 


policy does not ade- , 

quately protect the CO VETS vast 

mortgagee. amounts of mort- 
gaged property 


and no case has been uncovered where 
a mortgagee has ever had to pay an 
assessment, or been put to any in- 
convenience which could not have 
arisen under a stock company policy. 
A few of the farm companies, by 
special arrangement, have sometimes 
asked the mortgagee to pay, but none 
of the general writing companies has 
ever advanced even the suggestion of 
this idea. Whenever a money-lend- 
ing concern is unalterably opposed to 
accepting mutual insurance policies, 
almost invariably it has been found 
that the real reason is that the lender, 
or his representative, or someone 
close to his organization, is interested 
in getting stock company rake-off on 
the insurance to be issued. This used 
to be a harder combination to beat 
than it is now, since property owners 
are gradually finding out the reason 
for insistence on stock policies and 
are more and more arranging to bor- 
row funds in places where the lender’s 
attitude is in closer accord with fair 
dealing to the borrower and common 
business decency. It can be written 
down as settled that there is nothing 
in the law, or elsewhere, that lessens 
the value of mutual insurance when 
placed on mortgaged property, and 
the only objection comes from those 
with self-serving purposes. 

The most effective argument 
against the charge that a mutual in- 
surance policy does not adequately 
protect the mortgagee is the fact that 
mutual companies use the same stand- 
ard mortgage clause as the stock 
companies. 

ee @ ® 


FALSE ; 
STATEMENT NO. 10 HE laws of 


That the laws of the dif- the various 

ferent states do not reg- ctates governing 

ulate mutual companies ~ 24 t 

in essentially the same admission and 

manner as stock com- _ 

panies are regulated. conduct . of gen- 
eral writing mu- 

tuals are in every way similar to the 

regulations for stock companies. Sur- 


pluses, reserves, and all the stipula- 
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tions made for the safety of the pub- 
lic are comparably the same. Both 
must provide someone to accept 
service in case of suit; and in most 
cases the superintendent of insurance 
is so delegated. Reports must be made 
and technical regulations adhered to 
hy both types of companies, under 
the same stringent rules for accuracy. 
Mutual companies have been operat- 
ing in all of the 48 States for a great 
many years, and no complaints have 
been heard that they have not lived 
up to all of the rules and submit- 
ted to the supervision of the estab- 
lished authorities. On the contrary, 
it is increasingly the custom for those 
authorities to comment on the integ- 
rity and spirit of cooperation of the 
mutuals. 


All in all the mutual companies 
furnish the same or better insurance 
at less cost than do stock companies, 
pay their losses promptly, provide 
adequate coverage and give a superior 
kind of service. This can be easily 
demonstrated by calling in a mutual 
solicitor, and further put to proof by 
joining the increasing ranks of those 
who insure in mutual companies. 


AVIATION CHALLENGES 
FIRE PROTECTION 


(Continued from page 18) 

with and may not be as alert to spe- 
cial hazards as the fire companies lo- 
cated in the industrial areas. - Cus- 
tomary airport location makes it like- 
ly that these semi-suburban compan- 
ies will be the first due on an airport 
alarm. Rotation of fire company per- 
sonnel and special preparation to 
handle airport fires will be advisable 
for firemen whose normal duties are 
in light hazard areas. 





In addition to fires in hangars at 
airports, every city must anticipate 
airplane-crashes, many of which will 
be followed by fire. The majority of 
airplane crashes occur on airports or 
nearby. Take-off and landings are 
the most hazardous parts of flying 
and a plane in trouble naturally will 
attempt to land at an airport. The 
fire chief, therefore, can anticipate 
that his worst airplane crash fire haz- 
ard will be in the neighborhood of 
the airport and along the airways 
which are laid out for transport 
planes. Where possible and condi- 
tions justify, there should be a spe- 
cial crash fire fighting unit on the air 
field. This may be a part of the mu- 
nicipal fire department, or it may 
be a unit under control of the airport 
manager. In either case, the fire 
chief should be an important influence 
in the training and equipping of the 
special crash unit. The development 
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of such a special unit is an important 
project in itself and should be under- 
taken only after the most careful 
study of the latest available informa- 
tion on the subject. It is important 
that the unit be reserved for use in 
airplane crashes and not be pulled 
away from the field to help fight any 
ordinary extra alarm fire. 

Many airports will not have special 
crash units and the fire chief must ex- 
pect his companies to be called for all 
crash fires. In this case the chief 
should designate his nearest company 
to the airport as the one to answer 
all crash alarms and they should be 
specially prepared and equipped for 
that purpose. Extra foam and fog 
apparatus are necessary for this 
company in order to control the gas- 
oline fire which must be anticipated 
with every crash. If the unit will 
operate outside of an area where 
there are fire hydrants, it should 
carry an especially large water tank 
—several hundred gallons instead of 
the usual 100 or 150 gallons. Carbon- 
dioxide equipment will also prove 
valuable. Forcible entry tools of 
standard types will usually prove sat- 
isfactory for rescue work. Airport 
managers will be glad to assist fire 
department officers and men to be- 
come familiar with the hazards of 
planes and to discuss with them the 
problems involved in handling crash 
fires. Familiarity with aircraft in 
general will be of much assistance to 
the firemen who are expected to re- 
spond to the airport for crash or 
hangar fires. 

With increasing frequency, air- 
plane crashes must be anticipated in 
built-up areas of our cities. Queens 
Borough, New York City; Burbank, 
California; East Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts; Daly, California; Seattle, 
Washington; and Chicago, Illinois 
are but a few of the towns and cities 
of the United States which have seen 
aircraft fall into built-up communi- 
ties, within the past three or four 
years. As many as six and seven 
buildings have been ignited by one 
crash as blazing gasoline from burst 
fuel tanks was scattered over wide 
areas and flowed down gutters. In 
the Seattle crash, a four motored 
bomber fell onto a packing plant, 
broke sprinkler piping, spread flam- 
ing gasoline throughout the plant, 
caused $600,000 damage (in addition 
to the value of the plane) and re- 
sulted in 32 deaths, including 20 em- 
ployees of the packing plant. The 
difference between these and other 
fires is that the airplane crash fire is 
of major proportions instantly. They 
add a new threat to the already com- 
plicated task of today’s fire chief. 
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Certain principles may be laid 
down for the guidance of municipal 
authorities in preparing to meet the 
hazards of aviation. All airplane 
crashes should be handled as major 
fires. Even though no blaze is re- 
ported at the crash, it must be an- 
ticipated because of the flammable 
vapors that are certain to be present. 
Fire has broken out in crash debris 
as long as two hours after the air- 
craft fell. Sufficient apparatus 
should be sent on any crash alarm to 
handle a fire in the plane itself and 
in surrounding buildings. In addi- 
tion, all engine companies should be 
equipped with foam apparatus, and 
water fog equipment. Officers and 
men should be encouraged to study 
planes and aviation, and a section on 
airplanes should be included in all 
drill school programs. Intelligent 
planning on the part of municipal 
authorities and fire chiefs can do 
much to minimize this new hazard to 
our communities. Adequate water 
supplies, sprinkler protection for air- 
port buildings, plentiful equipment 
and training to handle gasoline fires 
from airplane crashes are the impor- 
tant weapons to meet this challenge 
to municipal fire protection. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


N amazing exhibition of dem- 
ocracy in action was presented 
in Indiana last week when an 

overwhelmingly Republican House of 
Representatives refused, by a vote of 
71 to 12, to advance a bill striking 
from an existing statute a five word 
phrase the Attorney General says is 
unconstitutional and the elimination 
of which would permit persons, resi- 
dent of that State and working for 
insurance companies, to be licensed 
as agents. 

Passage of the bill was requested 
by the Governor whose recognized 
floor leader explained to the member- 
ship that the bill, if enacted, would 
do nothing but eliminate the offend- 
ing language and bring into the state 
treasury the revenue accruing from 
the licensing of those residents whom 
the State could not now license. 

The amazing part of all this is that 
the result obtained came through the 
activity of an exceedingly minor fig- 
ure in  Hoosierdom’s democratic 
party, now in almost total eclipse, 
who for several years has been the 
hired man of an organization whose 
members, apparently, are willing to 
let the chore man do their thinking 
for them and gullible enough to swal- 
low the misleading statements and un- 
truths contained in the bulletins which 
constitute the only service they re- 
ceive. 
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COUNSEL AND CREDIT 
FOR VETERANS 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


PresipDENT, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


ETERANS will need counsel 

and information more than 

credit, and the American Bank- 
ers Association has pledged on be- 
half of the nation’s 15,000 banks a 
policy of friendly understanding, ac- 
curate information, experienced coun- 
sel and direct assistance for the bene- 
fit of war veterans. 

While the lending provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act will 
occupy much of the time and atten- 
tion of the bankers of the country, it 
has become evident that most veter- 
ans will need information and counsel 
more than credit. That is the pri- 
mary conclusion of the ABA’s spe- 
cial Committee on Service for War 
Veterans. 

Many veterans will leave the serv- 
ice with comparatively large checks 
representing accumulated pay or 
with substantial amounts of savings. 
The men of the armed forces have 
been consistent purchasers of war 
bonds at a rate close to ten per cent 
of Army and Navy payrolls. 

Premature and inaccurate publicity 
regarding the G. I. Bill has unfortu- 
nately created in the minds of many 
service men the picture of a $2,000 
bonus. Some, too, because of mis- 
information, are under the impression 
that veteran loans carry with them 
little responsibility for repayment. 

With this backlog of savings—with 
the prospect of generous help from 
his Government—goes the desire of 
many young Americans to enter new 
fields of employment. The drama 
of war may have made their old civil- 
ian jobs appear humdrum and unin- 
teresting. Millions of young men and 
women will want to satisfy ambitions 
for a farm and for a home and for 
the pride of proprietorship in a busi- 
ness they can call their own. 

What wonder, then, that polls show 
many veterans eager to enter upon 
enterprises for which they have tre- 
mendous enthusiasm but little experi- 
ence and limited ability. They’re 
willing to gamble their accumulated 
savings and risk the money they may 
obtain through a veterans loan in an 
attempt to make a peacetime reality 
out of a foxhole dream. 

Unfortunately there will be people 
ready to take the veteran and his 
money for a ride which has for its 
destination heartache,  disillusion- 
ment, bitterness and debt. There will 
be people ready to sell him service 
stations, lunch counters, grocery 
stores and taverns, radio shops and 
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tourist cabins, which never did and 
never could make a living for any- 
one. And there will be those who 
will urge the veteran to buy run- 
down farms, alkali land, and poor 
cattle. And there will be those who 
will offer him homes of flimsy con- 
struction and inflated value, at a time 
when homes are scarce. 

There will be honest men who will 
offer the veteran what they sincerely 
believe to be good business ventures 
and sound real estate deals, proposals 
which expert examination, however, 
show to be undesirable or of little 
value. 

The banker knows about these ven- 
tures. He has seen them fail time 
and time again. In many cases the 
best service a bank can perform for 
the veteran is to dissuade him from 
buying an abandoned farm or from 
buying a business until he knows how 
to operate it. 

This will not be a popular role; 
there will be demagogues who will 
flay you and there will be the unin- 
formed and prejudiced who will as- 
sail you. 

You will have the compensation of 
knowing that you have saved the vet- 
eran unnecessary heartaches and that 
you have prevented him from be- 
coming burdened with an obligation 
of debt. And there will be the sat- 
isfaction of guiding qualified veter- 
ans into enterprises and onto farms, 
and locating them in homes where 
they can achieve happiness and a full 
measure of success. Already we are 
accepting applications for every type 
of G.I. loan and are making loans 
in those classifications for which 
forms have been issued and official 
instructions prepared. 

By means of training and educa- 
tion, the veteran may acquire the skill 
and experience which will enable him 
to take advantage of loan provisions 
which might otherwise be denied him. 

Banks in some cities have already 
established Veteran Loan Centers 
where applications are received and 
processed through one central office. 

In other cities banks are cooperat- 
ing with other agencies to provide 
Information Centers where the vet- 
eran may obtain complete information 
on anything relating to veterans’ af- 
fairs, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of running from place to place. 

In all of these joint efforts banks 
are cooperating with those agencies 
that have been designated to handle 
specific duties in connection with the 
veteran, particularly the Selective 
Service Board, United States Em- 
ployment Service and the local rep- 
resentative of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Also, bankers are giving 





strength and encouragement to the 
constructive work of veterans’ organ- 
ization and all Government and pri- 
vate groups aiding the veteran. 


Bankers have made great contribu- 
tions through the sale of war bonds, 
and the performance of a score of 
other essential wartime services. 
Helping 12 million service men to 
take their places in the nation’s eco- 
nomic life is an equally essential task 
in which bankers have a unique role. 
I know that bankers will meet this 
great responsibility both for the sake 
of the veterans themselves and for 
the future well-being of our country. 





G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


the legislation for any prior wars. 
The fixed responsibility placed upon 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is an exceedingly important and 
heavy one and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is utilizing every resource 
and soliciting cooperation to insure 
the successful attainment of the prin- 
ciple underlying the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights.” 


As a fitting close to this statement, 
I quote from the President’s Message 
to the Congress on October 27, 1943, 
urging a program of education and 
retraining of all returning veterans. 
He said: 

“Lack of money should not prevent 
any veterans of this war from equipping 
himself for the most useful employment 
for which his aptitudes and willingness 
qualify him. The money invested in 
this training and schooling program will 
reap rich dividends in higher productiv- 
ity, more intelligent leadership, and 
greater human happiness. 

“We must replenish our supply of per- 
sons qualified to discharge the heavy 
responsibilities of the post-war world. 
We have taught our youth how to wage 
war; we must also teach them how to 
live useful and happy lives in freedom, 
justice, and decency.” 


FULL COVERAGE 


(Continued from page 10) 


sure these planes which are being 
sold for so much less than their new 
cost. They are likely to be poor risks 
because of high operating costs or 
cther factors which are responsible 
for the low selling price in the first 
place. 





The situation is temporary and will 
rapidly correct itself when civilian 
model planes become available after 
the war. In the meantime the pur- 


chasers of surplus planes need insur- 
ance protection for their investment, 
and insurance companies are adapt- 
ing their underwriting practices to the 
needs of their policyholders. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT a 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
GwtC£ 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 

















UCH wartime casualties are unavoid- 

able. They are part of the high price 
we must pay to win ultimate victory over 
America’s enemies. But there are other 
casualties, other losses, on the home front, 
which can be prevented. Plant accidents > 
from faulty safety measures; serious financial losses from 
home fires or auto accidents—these are some of the avoid- 
able home front casualties. 
Under workmen’s compensation insurance Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy includes a program of 
accident prevention through expert safety engineering, as 


The Policy Back of the Policy: 
Our way of doing business that 
makes your interests our 


first consideration. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 


Signal 
Corps 
photograph 


well as prompt and fair settlement of 
claims. It means superior insurance pro- 
tection at low cost—whether it be work- 
men’s compensation, automobile, fire and 
allied lines, burglary, plate glass or gen- 
eral liability. It also means dividend 
savings to policyholders totaling over $93,000,000 since 


organization. 


Let your local full-time Hardware Mutuals representative 
show you the many advantages and savings available to 


you through the policy back of the policy. 


eoewren uarownsenuruacs Fa rdware Mutuals 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poimt, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Offce, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN ERY STATE 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 





